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Source 18: “A system of interconnecting roadways with a grade 
separation or grade separations providing for the interchange of 
traffic between two or more roadways or highways.” 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME ... the several different vocabularies in the highway 
traffic field have been consolidated in a systematic fashion in a single volume. 
This book will show the essential differences and similarities among the terms 
currently being used in the various technical specialties concerned with highway 
traffic and traffic safety. 


ABOUT 10,000 terms are discussed including basic vocabulary, analogous terms, 
synonyms, antonyms, etc. This comprehensive volume is extensively cross- 
referenced and definitively illustrated with numerous drawings and charts show- 
ing relationships between terms. Code numbers indicate the source of each basic 
term listed. 

DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC . . . will be an invaluable reference 
and guide for: highway planners, traffic engineers, police officials, vehicle manu- 
facturers, lawyers, insurance underwriters, educators, police training personnel, 
judges, prosecutors, driver-license and motor vehicle administrators, technical 
writers and editors, armed forces personnel, students in the traffic field, legis- 
lators, mayors and city managers and many others. Clothbound hard cover. 


MAIL TO: Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 








1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, III. 
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Dictionary of Highway Traffic 
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(1 Check here if you are a Traffic Digest and Review subscriber 
ras “a and receive the Dictionary at a special discount price of 
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Briefly... 


A LAW REQUIRING periodic 
motor vehicle inspection goes into 
effect January 1, 1961, in Missis- 
sippi. The law  was_ recently 
passed by the state legislature. In- 
cluding Mississippi, there are now 
17 states requiring periodic motor 
vehicle inspection. 


CINCINNATI police have been 
carrying portable tape recorders to 
“nab” the most courteous drivers, 
the International City Managers’ 
Association reports. When a _ per- 
son is spotted driving in a courteous 
manner, a policeman gives him a 
“citation.” Each conversation is re- 
corded, and a local television sta- 
tion selects the tape describing the 
“Most Courteous Driver of the 
Week.” 

STATE REVENUE from motor 
fuel tax collections, which had risen 
2.6 per cent in 1958, increased an- 
other 9.5 per cent to $3,259 million 
in 1959. Higher tax rates went into 
effect in six states during 1958 and 
1959, the Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators points out, Motor fuel 
taxes exist in all 50 states. 
BEFORE STREETS cave-in, cavi- 
ties appear below the pavement, the 
National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing explains. Philadelphia is 
detecting these cavities, so streets 
can be repaired before cave-ins ap- 
pear, by using a device that works 
on the principle that the earth exerts 
a pull on objects. Where a cavity 
exists, there is a microscopic 
amount of pull, which shows on the 
device’s meter dial. 

THE WISCONSIN Motor Vehicle 
Department has embarked on a 
two-year project to place a lay- 
man’s digest of state traffic laws 
in the hands of every licensed 
driver. The special pamphlet will be 
enclosed with driver-license renew- 
als mailed out by the department 
during the regular two-year renew- 
al cycle. 
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Editorial 


A REALISTIC 
APPRAISAL 
OF THE DANGER 


EVERY ONCE in a while an old con- 
troversy shows up in the press. It is a 
dispute between two opposing factions 
in a city at loggerheads about the proper 
distribution of available police manpower. 
Specifically, the dispute centers on how 
much manpower emphasis should be 
given to traffic law enforcement as against 
crime fighting and other police functions. 

The controversy arises out of a long- 
standing misconception, a conviction of 
almost sanctified verisimilitude, but never- 
theless mistaken. It is the idea that acci- 
dent prevention through traffic law en- 
forcement by the police can somehow be 
kept separated from crime-fighting activi- 
ties. Of course this is true only in the con- 
text of the administrative framework of 
the police department. From the stand- 
point of the larger purpose of the organi- 
zation—namely the protection of the pub- 
lic from danger—the two cannot be re- 
garded as separate functions with one 
arbitrarily to be given priority over the 
other. 


How Much Priority? 

However, given the generally unques- 
tioned assumption that traffic law enforce- 
ment is a separate responsibility, the ques- 
tion usually asked is: how much priority 
should be given to the traffic function 
in the activities of the department? And 
too often, the response is: as little as pos- 
sible; i.e., only enough to keep the citi- 
zens’ traffic safety committees quiet and 
out of the newspapers. 

About a year ago, the whole question 
was thrown into sharp relief by Basil 
Walters, editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. Walters pointed to some facts: In 
1958, approximately 16,450 Americans 
died in the traditional crimes of violence. 
Thirty-seven thousand Americans died in 
traffic accidents. More than twice as many 
people were killed in motor vehicle acci- 
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dents than by criminal action. 

We believe it is high time this ghost— 
the idea that traffic law enforcement is 
separable from and inferior to crime ac- 
tivity—were finally laid to rest. 

Traffic laws, like laws governing bur- 
glary and assault, are generated by the 
community in its insistance that it be 
protected from danger. Once this simple 
observation, so often lost in the shuffle, 
is fully recognized, it must be admitted 
that the enforcement of all kinds of law 
serves the same end: it is therefore essen- 
tially a single, inseparable activity. 

Same Order of Danger 

The danger to the community pre- 
sented by traffic accidents is clearly of 
the same order as that produced through 
crime. In no section of the country can it 
be denied that more citizens are killed 
and injured in motor vehicle traffic ac- 
cidents than in criminal action. If the 
danger to the community is of the same 
magnitude, or greater, why should the 
violation of one set of laws be given only 
cursory or negligible attention while that 
of another is often emphasized out of all 
proportion? 

We have no intention of diminishing 
the importance of crime prevention. No 
one would suggest that men be taken off 
crime activity when crime rates are high. 
Similarly, we do not propose that traffic 
accident prevention through enforcement 
arbitrarily be given greater priority than 
other functions protective of the public. 
That would be to fall into the very mis- 
take we are attempting to correct. 

Rather, the point here is that the de- 
gree of emphasis and attention to be 
given to traffic accident prevention, as 
well as crime fighting, should be based 
on a larger consideration than is com- 
monly recognized. The too-prevalent opin- 
ion is that traffic activity is a routine 
chore to be given secondary status. 

In the interest of the safety of the 
community, the assessment of the situa- 
tion, and hence, the distribution of the 
force, must be made on the basis of a 
realistic appraisal of the present danger 
to the community resulting from viola- 
tion of the law, wherever and whenever it 
occurs. * 
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KB170-KB380 SERIES 
traffic signals 


OFFER MAXIMUM 
FLE RPRILGIEY . ss 


Through EAGLE'S NEW 
section DESIGN 

Eagle’s New KB170 Series (8” signals) and 
KB380 Series (12” signals) signal sections 
are perfectly matched in appearance and 
may be freely interchanged in assembly. 
Complete signals have clean, modern ap- 
pearance with all sections in line, whether 
made up of all 8” sections, all 12” sections, 
or a combination of 8 and 12 inch sections. 


QUALITY FEATURES THAT 
ASSURE A BETTER SIGNAL 


® Matched Section Design for 8” and 12” 
Signals 


© All Sections Die Cast Aluminum with In- 
tegral Closed Ends — 8” and 12” Signals 


@ Neoprene Gaskets Throughout 
@ Silvered Giass or Alzak Reflectors 
@ Anti-Sun Phantom Optical Unit 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
ADDRESS DEPT. TDR-760 


AS soothes Suey Sev Soe onte 


in 
somblea's Rg ~h™... 
nal or sections in 5 degree 
teps. 


+ SIGNAL COMPANY 
Division 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
in TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 


The Librery of 


me” 
AN 





Offer Traffic 
Literature List 


A compilation of important new mate- 
rial published in the areas of traffic and 
transportation each month is now avail- 
able without charge from the library of 
the Transportation Center at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Titled Current Literature in Traffic and 
Transportation, the monthly listing in- 
cludes periodical articles, books, pamph- 
lets, and research reports in all areas of 
the field. It provides motor vehicle traffic 
officials and others who are interested in 
traffic and the larger area of transporta- 
tion with a valuable reference. 

Each issue also contains an appendix 
listing the sources from which publica- 
tions may be obtained. 

This recently inaugurated service is 
free. To receive a copy of Current Litera- 
ture in Traffic and Transportation zach 
month, fill out the form below and send 
it to the Publications Division, Traffic 
Institute, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 





Please enter my name on the subcription list 
for Current Literature 


Name 

Title 
Organization 
Street 

City and State 
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TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


JULY 18-29, Accident Investigation; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. Regional police training held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16, Southern Region 
Traffic Court Conference, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program. 


SEPTEMBER 12-23, Traffic Law En- 
forcement; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Southeastern regional 
police training held in cooperation with 
the Traffic Institute and the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 


SEPTEMBER 12-30, Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques; 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. How 
the amount and kind of information 
gathered at accident scenes can be 
improved through supervision and 
training. Actual procedures of scien- 
tific accident investigation and interro- 
gation are covered. 


SEPTEMBER 15-JUNE 12, 1961, Traf- 
fic Police Administration Training 
Program; Traffic Institute, Evanston. 
Nine month course designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive professional train- 
ing for law enforcement officers. 


OCTOBER 3-21, Supervision of Police 
Personnel; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. Covers evaluation of current super- 
visory practices in officer’s own de- 
partment; developing and improving 
supervisory oOfficer’s training; improv- 
ing performance of supervisors. 
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Channelized intersection at junction of Ill. Routes 92 and 88 


Long an accepted technique in municipalities, channelization has been ap- 
plied at the junction of major rural highways in Illinois 


BY RALPH R. BARTELSMEYER 


Chief Highway Engineer 
Illinois Division of Highways 


E Very DAY a larger number of IIli- 
nois motorists are becoming acquainted 
with the relatively new life saving islands 
which are being constructed at many in- 
tersections on the state’s highways. These 


channelizing islands are appropriately 
termed “life saving” in view of the re- 
sults of accident studies made by the 
Division of Highways. 

For two consecutive years, studies have 
been made, comparing the accident rate at 
intersections before and after the installa- 
tion of channelizing islands. It has been 
found that the average reduction in ac- 
cident rates after the installation of chan- 
nelization amounts to 26 per cent. The 
prevention of one accident of every four 
which would normally occur is surely a 
major contribution to highway safety. But 
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how do these islands work? Why have 
they proven effective? What is their pur- 
pose? Can continued or even greater suc- 
cess be expected? The answers to these 
questions will be established only after 
years of experience, but the following 
facts and thoughts provide some insight 
into known and anticipated answers. 
How do these islands work? In many 
ways they help the driver safely to negoti- 
ate the intersection. First, since these 
islands extend several hundred feet from 
the intersection, they provide the driver a 
positive advance warning that he is ap- 
proaching an intersection. The prudent 
driver, having received this warning, will 
immediately reduce his speed to a reason- 
able and proper level where he can make 
any necessary adjustments in his travel 
path or rate of travel, as required by 
traffic conditions in the intersection. 
Where stop signs or signals control the 
intersection, his speed will have been ad- 
justed so that complete and comfortable 
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compliance with these traffic control de- 
vices is relatively easy. The presence of 
the curbed island serves to positively pre- 
vent conflict between vehicles proceeding 
in Opposite directions and provides as- 
surance to the driver that no vehicles will 
cross his path before he reaches the inter- 
section proper. The elimination of these 
side and cross conflict potentials permits 
the driver to concentrate his attention on 
the problem of prime importance—a 
proper and safe passage through the in- 
tersection. 


Serve Several Functions 


Why have these islands proven effec- 
tive? Because they perform not only the 
functions of warning and conflict preven- 
tion, but several other important and re- 
lated functions. They serve as both a 
guide and restriction to the proper vehicle 
path, preventing erratic movements, im- 
proper “corner cutting” turns, and other 
unreasonable and unexpected vehicle 
maneuvers. They control the angle at 
which the paths of two vehicles cross 
within the intersection proper, to insure 
both drivers having good visibility of the 
approach of other vehicles without a 
“neck stretching” effort which diverts at- 
tention from the problem at hand. They 
can be designed so as to provide a pro- 
tected left-turn lane or “safety haven” 
for those drivers who desire to turn left 
at the intersection. This refuge lies out- 
side the normal path of other vehicles 
which are destined straight through the 
intersection. Thus, many “front to rear” 
type of accidents are definitely prevented 
and, in many instances, angle collisions 
between left turning and oncoming ve- 
hicles are avoided by the very fact that 
the driver of the left turning vehicle does 
not feel hurried or harassed by the pres- 
sure of approaching traffic from the rear, 
since he realizes he is in a safe and pro- 
tected position. He thus feels no urge to 
make a hurried turn across the path of 
an oncoming vehicle and_ therefore 
avoids exposure to possible accident with 
resultant injury or death. 


The island also serves as a logical and 
highly effective location for the installa- 
tion of traffic control devices. Warning 
signs, regulatory signs and even traffic 
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Motorist’s-eye-view of the island that 
serves as guide for proper vehicle path at 
the approach to intersection of Routes 92 
and 88. 


signals can be placed on the islands in 
positions of greatly improved visibility 
over the normal side-of-the-road installa- 
tion sites. It is axiomatic that, for most 
drivers, “to fail to see is to violate, to 
glimpse is to ignore, but to clearly see 
is to obey.” 

What is the purpose of these islands? 
Although many long, complex, and de- 
tailed answers may be provided for this 
question, they will all be reducible to these 
two simple words—highway safety. The 
islands are basically intended to prevent 
accidents, especially the severest types 
such as the head-on or the angle collision 
between left turning and oncoming ve- 
hicles. In addition, they can contribute 
materially to a reduction in the number 
of vehicle-pedestrian accidents. Shelter 
from passing vehicles is provided the 
child and the not-so-spritely oldster where 
he may pause and think, in relative safety, 
after crossing half the highway traffic 
stream and before crossing the remaining 
half. Thus, the pedestrian’s attention may 
be concentrated upon only the stream of 
traffic passing in one direction at one 
time to his obvious benefit and possible 
salvation. 

Can continued or even greater success 
be expected? Definitely yes. The use of 
channelizing islands at intersections on 
our state highways is a relatively new 
thing. True, some such installations have 
been in place for several years, but many 
of our motorists have had rare, if any, 
contact or experience in the proper utili- 
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This channelization at an intersection controlled by traffic signals guides both turning 
traffic and through traffic in proper vehicle paths. 


zation of these traffic control features. As 
time passes, the increasing number of 
intersections improved to include chan- 
nelization as part of the regular state 
highway construction program will afford 
more and more of our motorists an op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with 
these new devices. As the driver's fami- 
liarity increases, his ability to take full 
advantage of the safety aspects of the 
islands will increase. It is inevitable that 
this increased ability will result in a 
further decrease in the number of inter- 
section accidents. In addition, as time 
goes by and greater knowledge is afforded 
our highway designers, traffic engineers, 
and police personnel in the results to be 
expected of these islands, it is to be anti- 
cipated that better designs, more effective 
controls, and understanding enforcement 
will be achieved. This will also serve to 
further reduce the number of accidents 
and improve the already outstanding 
safety record of these life saving islands. 

One final question—for those of us 
who have had no contact or experience 
with these islands, what do they look like 
and how can we properly use them to our 
advantage? The photo at the beginning of 
the article shows an aerial view of a 
channelized interection, in this case the 
intersection of Ill. Route 92 with IIL. 
Route 88 in Bureau County. Note the 
channelizing islands on all four legs of 
this intersection. These islands were in- 
stalled as part of an improvement project 
tor the reconstruction of Ill. Route 92 on 
which work was completed early in Octo- 
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ber of 1958. At this intersection, the ac- 
cident records of the Division of High- 
ways show there were 8, 9, 8, and 6 acci- 
dents in the years 1954 through 1957. In 
the year since construction of the islands, 
there have been no accidents. In 1954, a 
total of 1,076,750 vehicles passed through 
this intersection, while in 1955 there were 
1,131,500 vehicles, in 1956 there were 
1,186,250 vehicles and in 1957 there were 
1,204,500 vehicles. In the period since 
October of 1958, 1,241,000 vehicles have 
passed through the intersection. In order 
to evaluate the accident rate properly let 
us examine the following record: 


Year 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 
Number of accidents per million vehicles 
through intersection 


The average accident rate before con- 
struction of the islands was 6.7, while 
since construction the rate has been zero. 
Stated in another way, during the period 
since October of 1958, if accidents had 
continued to occur at the average rate 
prior to the installation of the islands, 
there would have been at least eight acci- 
dents during this time. Thus, the preven- 
tion of these eight accidents has saved 
several thousand dollars of property dam- 
age and an unknown number of injuries 
and deaths. Is there any doubt as to why 
the name “life saving islands” is very 
appropriate? * 
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TURNING 
VIOLATIONS 


CERTAIN “rules of the road” regulate 
the turning of vehicles on roadways and 
in intersections. Additional rules require 
that intent to turn be indicated by a 
signal whenever turning may affect other 
traffic. Requirements of the standard law 
(Uniform Vehicle Code) are tabulated in 
Exhibits | and 2. Compare these care- 
fully with requirements for the territory 
in which you work. Write the section 
numbers of corresponding laws or or- 
dinances for your area in the spaces pro- 
vided in these tables. If your laws or or- 
dinances differ, write in whatever they 
specify. 
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Applicability. Note that laws relating 
to turning movements apply not just to 
automobiles but to all vehicles. This in- 
cludes cycles, horse-drawn wagons, trolley 
buses, and self-propelled machinery. The 
standard law also applies to bicycles. 
Also note that standard laws relating to 
turning movements and required signals 
are limited to turns made on streets or 
highways which, by definition, are pub- 
licly maintained; they do not apply on 
private roads. However this may not be 
true in your territory. 

The purpose of this manual is to iden- 
tify violations of law related to turning 
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A training manual covering the enforcement of laws regulating the turning 
movements of vehicles on roadways and at intersections 


movements when no other vehicles are 
involved, and required signals when other 
vehicles may be affected. You will be 
told how to look for such violations, and 
given suggestions as to what to do when 
you find them. 

Subjects not covered. Some problems 
in connection with enforcement of laws 
relating to turning movements and re- 
quired signals are within the scope of 
other manuals. This manual does not 
deal with turning problems in connection 
with right-of-way, parking, stopping, 
standing, overtaking or merging. Pedes- 
trian movements will also be discussed 
in a separate unit. 


Classes of Violations 


Turning violations 
these categories: 

Improper turns concern the manner in 
which a turning movement is made. For 
example, using the wrong part of the 
roadway in a particular turning move- 
ment. Remember, a turning movement 
is not proper unless a correct relationship 
is maintained between the vehicle and a 
specified area or path in the roadway. 

Prohibited turns. Turning where a 
specified movement is illegal at all times 
or during stated hours. At those places 
turning is forbidden by signs, pavement 
markers, or signals. 

A driver may execute a prohibited turn 
in a proper manner; he may make a per- 
mitted turn in the wrong manner; or he 
may make a prohibited turn in an im- 
proper manner. The latter involves two 
distinct violations. 
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may fall within 


Violations and Other Traffic Movements 


Turning violations need not involve 
other traffic; a driver may make an illegal 
turn even though there is no other car 
in sight. For example, he cuts corners on 
left turns or veers to the left before mak- 
ing a right turn. Although these illegal 
turns are harmless when no other car 
could be affected, the habit of making 
such turns may carry over to a time when 
another vehicle would be affected. Take 
enforcement against such illegal turning 
movements. Proper enforcement will re- 
mind the driver to correct his driving 
habits. 

A turning violation may result from 
some other kind of violation. It may even 
be an element of another more serious 
driving offense. A motorist, driving too 
fast for conditions for example, is likely 
to make a wide or iilegal turn because of 
the momentum of the vehicle. Turning at 
a speed too fast for conditions may also 
cause the vehicle to slide as the driver 
attempts to make the turn. 

Other factors improper 
turns. Some of the more common cir- 
cumstances which lead drivers to make 
improper turns are: 

Other traffic. Heavy traffic may cause 
a driver to begin his turn too soon. For 
example, to avoid waiting for a long line 
of traffic from the opposite direction the 
driver turns short in an attempt to “beat” 
oncoming vehicles. Heavy traffic may also 
cause the driver to speed up to avoid the 
oncoming traffic, thus making the turn 
more difficult and perhaps illegal. The 
driver may also slow down unnecessarily 
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Exhibit 1 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TURNING MOVEMENTS 


- Our Law or Ordinance 
Requirements of 


Standard Law Requirements Section 
No. 


Subject 


Any turn Prohibited unless it can 
made in reasonable safety 


Right turn Approach made as close 
right curb as possible 


Turn as close to right curb < 
possible 


Left turn Approach in right half of road 
2-way road way next to, and to right of 
center line where it enters in 

tersection 


Leave to right of center line of 
roadway entered. 


Left turn Approach in extreme left lane 
One-way road lawfully available to traffic 


Leave in extreme left lane law- 
fully available to traffic 


U-turn to proceed in Prohibited on any curve or near 
opposite direction any crest where vehicle cannot 
be seen by a driver approach- 

ing within 500 ft. 


Exceptions Instructed otherwise by officer 
when official signs or marks in- 
dicate turns must be made- 
accordingly 
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Exhibit 2 
LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR SIGNALING INTENT TO TURN 


’ Our Law or Ordinance 
Requirements of 


Subject Standard Law 


Section 
No. 


Requirements 


When required lf any other traffic may be af- 


fected by turning movement 


Distance ahead 


Continuously for at least 100 
ft. before turn is started 


How given By signal lamp if distance from 
either top of steering post to 
extreme left of vehicle is more 
than 24 in., or to extreme rear, 
including any trailer, is more 
than 14 ft. 


If required and not given by 
lamp, must be given by hand 


Right turn: Hand and arm ex- 


Arm signal when 


aceded tended upward 


Left turn: Hand and arm ex- 


tended jorizontally 


Give from left side 


while maneuvering for position, thus 
slowing or delaying traffic to his rear. 

Condition of the roadway. A narrow 
roadway may force the driver to swing 
into the opposing lane of traffic as he 
prepares to turn right. If the roadway 
surface is slippery from ice or snow, 
littered by refuse or debris, or narrowed 
by parked cars or other objects, the driver 
may be obliged to turn incorrectly. In 
such cases, clear the roadway if possible. 
If the obstacles to proper turning are 
serious and are likely to be prolonged, 
notify your supervising officer. 

Visibility or weather. Heavy rain, snow, 
or fog may reduce visibility to the extent 
that drivers fail to see intersection bound- 
aries, pavement markings, or signs, and 
make illegal turns. 

Emergency road situations. Turns 
which would otherwise be illegal may be 
necessary in some situations. This is most 
likely to occur at the scene of an accident, 
fire, or similar emergency, or at special 
public events. Signs at semi-permanent 
excavations or roadway repairs may also 
result in some turning movements that 
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normally would be illegal. Of course, 
when the emergency or temporary condi- 
tion has been removed, regular turning 
movements will again be required at that 
location. Note that these turning move- 
ments would not be considered illegal 
while required due to the existing situa- 
tion, but they would again be recognized 
as violations once the emergency is over. 


Turn Control Devices 


Authority. In many places, traffic engi- 
neers have designated special lanes for 
turning movements or have prohibited or 
required such movements by markings 
on the pavement, signs, signal lights, or 
other devices. These control devices are 
employed under authority granted by 
laws and ordinances. Where such mark- 
ings exist you must use them as a basis 
for traffic law enforcement because these 
special regulations modify the ordinary 
turn requirements of the general law. 
Some of these various types of markings 
are discussed below. 

Prohibited turns. This is the most com- 
mon form of turn control. Left turns are 
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Exhibit 3. The prohibition of left turns reduces conflict points at ordinary intersections 
from 16 to 4. Note that right turns properly made produce no conflict with vehicular 


traffic. 











more commonly prohibited than right 
because they conflict more with other 
traffic, as shown in Exhibit 3. Turns may 
be prohibited by signs, pavement mark- 
ings, or barrier lines, barricades, or com- 
binations of these. In addition, the “U” 
turn may be prohibited by ordinance in 
a business district or in an entire urban 
area. Drivers making a “U” turn are then 
in violation even though no signs may 
have been erected. Traffic officers may 
also prohibit or require any turn by sig- 
nals or gestures to keep traffic moving 
well. 

One-way streets and divided highways. 
Drivers approaching a one-way street or 
divided highway on an intersecting street 
are prohibited from making a turn which 
would result in entering the one-way 
street in the wrong direction. The pres- 
ence of a “one-way” sign is sufficient to 
prohibit this turn, but such locations will 
often also have a “no left” or “no right” 
turn signs, whichever is appropriate. A 
motorist making a prohibited turn is in 
violation of turning regulations and if 
he proceeds the wrong way into a one- 
way street he is committing a second 
violation. 

Proper charges for prohibited turns. If 
you see a driver make a turn which is 
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prohibited by a sign, charge the driver 
with making a prohibited turn even if by 
the turn he goes the wrong way on a 
one-way road. If there is no sign pro- 
hibiting the turn wait until the driver has 
cleared the intersection and cite for driv- 
ing in the wrong direction. This is also 
the charge to make when a left turn is 
made into the near road or a right turn 
into the far road of a divided street or 
highway. Do not cite for both improper 
turn and wrong way driving, even though 
the one act can produce both violations. 

Turn lanes. At some junctions of 
streets or highways, roadways have spe- 
cial lanes from which turning either may 
be permitted or required. These special 
lanes are generally designated by pave- 
ment markings, signs, or special lane 
signals, but other devices such as traffic 
cones or barriers may be used, especially 
for temporary markings. There are sev- 
eral kinds of special turn lanes. 

An auxiliary left turn lane in the 
median on a divided trafficway provides 
a place to wait for a turn. Such a lane is 
generally marked “Left Turn Only” by 
words on pavement or signs or both. A 
driver entering such a lane commits him- 
self to complete a left turn regardless of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Graduates in 
Traffic Police Administration 


State, county, and municipal law enforcement officers complete the 


Traffic Institute’s nine-month training program 


‘T HIRTY-THREE police officers were 
graduated on June 13 from the nine- 
month Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, during the Uni- 
versity’s 102nd annual commencement 
on the Evanston campus. 

The officers received their graduation 
certificates at ceremonies in McGaw Hall. 
Their graduation brought the number of 
law enforcement officers who have com- 
pleted the course to 896. Many Traffic 


Police Administration graduates now hold 
top administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions in law enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States and in for- 
eign countries. 

The Traffic Institute’s 1959-60 class 
represented 19 cities, 8 states, 1 county, 
the Port of New York Authority, Guam, 
and Venezuela. Twenty-nine officers at- 
tended the Traffic Police Administration 
course on grants provided by the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety, Wash- 





1959-1960 


ORVILLE E. BAKHAUS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHARLES U. BERVE 
Rockford, Illinois 
WILLIAM R. BLAND 
Tampa, Florida 
JAMES M. BREKKEN 
Bloomington, Minnesota 
GLENN BROOKS 
Montebello, California 
LEO CRITTENDEN 
Detroit, Michigan 
LEWIS H. CROMARTIE, JR. 
Winter Haven, Florida 
JAMES E. DOWLING 
Hammond, Indiana 
WALTER R. EHRMANN 
Davenport, Iowa 
ROBERT FRIEND 
Port of New York Authority 
HARRY J. GARBE 
New Jersey State Police 
OSCAR GIMENEZ 
Ministry of Communications, Venezuela 
MICHAEL J. GREGORY, JR. 
New York State Police 
JAMES A. GRUENTZEL 
Wisconsin State Patrol 
RALPH E. HANSON 
Maine State Police 
CHARLES L. KIRCHBERG 
Ohio State Highway Patrol 
RONALD N. KULIKOWSKY 
New York State Police 


TPA CLASS 


BARNETT J. LONGTIN 
Kentucky State Police 
ELMO J. LYMAN 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol 
PATRICK J. MALONEY 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
GREGORIO G. PEREZ 
Department of Public Safety, Guam 
MORRIS PETRYNA 
Clifton, New Jersey 
JOHN L. REDDEN 
Newark, New Jersey 
MARTIN C. REICHENBECHER 
Newark, New Jersey 
JACK REVILL 
Dallas, Texas 
JAMES M. ROCHFORD 
Chicago, Illinois 
WILLIAM C. RUTLEDGE, JR. 
Dade County, Florida 
DONALD O. STALLINS 
Denver, Colorado 
WALTER P. STECKO 
Connecticut State Police 
PALMER H. STINSON 
Oakland, California 
FRED W. STOECKER 
Parma, Ohio 
ALBERT W. SWANSON 
Evanston, Illinois 
FRANK A. ZUNNO 
Tucson, Arizona 
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Sgt. Walter R. Ehrmann, Davenport (lowa) 
Police Department, is one of 33 officers 
who received congratulations and Traffic 
Institute key from Bernard R. Caldwell, 
director. From left are L. J. McEnnis, Jr., 
director of public relations, Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety; Daniel R. Lang, 
dean, evening divisions, Northwestern; 
Gerald O'Connell, director of training, the 
Traffic Institute; and Mr. Caldwell. 


ington, D. C. 

The two-semester training program, the 
most comprehensive in-service police 
management course anywhere, consisted 
of more than 1,200 hours of classroom 
study and discussion, work projects, and 
field study trips. The four main topic 
areas covered were Highway Transporta- 
tion, Functions of Traffic Police, Police 
Service Management, and General Edu- 
cation subjects. 

“The law enforcement officer who suc- 
cessfully completes this course takes valu- 
able staff and administrative skills back 
to his agency,’ Bernard R. Caldwell, 
director of the Traffic Institute, said. “He 
is trained to perform staff work for the 
chief, to assume command or supervisory 
duties, to develop and guide a depart- 
mental training program, and to serve as 
liaison between the department and others 
working to solve the traffic problem.” 

The Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program was directed by Gerald 
O’Connell, director of training, the Traffic 
Institute, and George Larsen Jr., 
sistant director of training in charge of 
the nine-month course. 

At the pre-graduation dinner honor- 
ing the class, Sgt. James M. Brekken of 
the Bloomington, Minn., Police Depart- 
ment delivered the valedictory address. 

The principal speaker was Col. Homer 
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Garrison Jr., director of the Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety, who discussed 
the national highway traffic problem and 
the challenge facing the new graduates. 

“Now you have the opportunity to go 
back to your own department and apply 
the techniques you have acquired here 
and to reap the fullest reward from the 
position you now hold in your prepara- 
ion for advancement in leadership,” Col. 
Garrison told the graduates. “The chal- 
lenge of developing new philosophies and 
new techniques in the traffic police serv- 
ice requires vision, determination and 
imagination.” 

Col. Garrison concluded by saying: 

“At no time in the history of mankind, 
with malice and distrust in the hearts of 
men, with destructive ideologies loose in 
the world, with fears encompassing the 
minds of all men, has there ever been a 
greater need for men of integrity, judg- 
ment, and fearlessness.” 

Also on the program were L. J. Mc- 
Ennis, director, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety: Norman Damen, vice president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Daniel 
R. Lang, dean, Evening Divisions, North- 
western, and Franklin M. Kreml, director 
of the Transportation Center at North- 
western. Mr. Caldwell presided. * 


IACP Traffic Meeting 

The 
Traffic 
ciation of 


annual mid-year meeting of the 
Committee, International Asso- 
Chiefs of Police, was con- 
ducted June 20-24 at the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, 405 
Church Street, Evanston, Ill. 

The committee chairman, Bernard L. 
Garmire, Chief of Police, Tucson, Ariz.. 
presided. Vice chairman is Homer 
Garrison Jr., Director, State Department 
of Public Safety, Austin, Tex. 

Committee members were polled for 
suggestions for subjects to be discussed. 
Matters approved by the committee at 
the June meeting will be included in the 
committee’s report to the annual confer- 
ence of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C.., 
this fall. 
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Reviewed by SGT. FRANK A. ZUNNO 
Tucson (Arizona) Police Department 


Law Enforcement Training in California. 

Frank M. Boolsen and John P. Peper. 

California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1960. 174 pages. $1.50. 


CAN THE Police achieve ;the goal of 
professionalism by a common bond of 
knowledge? Can police administrators 
find relief and merit in planned, univer- 
sal training programs? 

Frank M. Boolsen, professor of crimi- 
nology at Fresno State College and John 
P. Peper, state supervisor of peace 
officers training for the California State 
Department of Education, together with 
a host of others, think so. To prove their 
point they have recently published a 
unique manual titled Law Enforcement 
Training in California—California Peace 
Officers Training Publication No. 72. 


Lists Training Standards 


Designed to fulfill a long recognized 
need this manual presents a compilation 
of pre-service and in-service training pro- 
grams, together with fundamental educa- 
tional principles necessary in the law en- 
forcement service. It does not give de- 
tailed teaching methods nor instructional 
mechanics, but rather it illustrates con- 
cise standards involved in the planning 
and operation of law enforcement train- 
ing programs. 

The authors have outlined the manual 
in four basic parts: (1) The problem of 
Law Enforcement Training; (2) Program 
for Peace Officers Training; (3) Pre-serv- 
ice training for Law Enforcement; (4) 
Specialized Training. An appendix pro- 
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vides an excellent source of worthwhile, 
diversified material concurrent to 
enforcement training. 


law 


The initial chapter brings the training 
problem and its many complex ramifica- 
tions into sharp focus. California’s high- 
ly successful Peace Officers Training Pro- 
gram is outlined in detail in the second 
part of this manual. A discussion of pre- 
service training including the selection 
process, instructor problems, and course 
content is presented in Chapter III. Those 
concerned with outside-the-department 
“specialized training” will find most of 
the major programs described in Chap- 
ter IV. 


Low-priced Manual 


The 8'2x11 inch manual is printed on 
heavy white semi gloss stock and punched 
for easy insertion in a standard three 
ring binder. The price of $1.50 per unit 
should impose no problem to the admin- 
istrator or training staff member who 
wishes to acquire this worthwhile publica- 
tion. 

Published by the California State De- 
partment of Education, Law Enforcement 
Training in California will be welcomed 
by officials charged with the responsi- 
bility for developing and improving police 
training programs. With mandatory train- 
ing on the increase, this manual should 
prove to be a valuable “action-guide” 
toward planning and implementing police 
training programs. * 


Editor’s Note: Sgt. Zunno is a member of the Traf- 
fic Institute’s 1959-1960 Class in Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration 
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The author (left) and Capt. P. Frank 
Thompson, supervisor of field opera- 
tions, discuss key reports used to de- 
termine where traffic law enforcement 
is needed. 


Faced with increasing accidents 
and limited manpower, the 
South Carolina Highway Patrol 
found the answer in 


By A. T. BROWN, Director 


Traffic Law Enforcement Division 
South Carolina Highway Department 


IN 1959 THE South Carolina Highway 
Patrol simultaneously reduced the work 
week for its officers from 60 to 48 hours 
and initiated a program 
traffic law enforcement. 

The double-barrelled change has 
worked well in the Palmetto State, which 
Operates its highway patrol through the 
Traffic Law Enforcement Division of the 
State Highway Department. 


of selective 


The patrol now includes over 400 men 
and is composed of a captain, who com- 
mands the patrol, seven district lieuten- 
ants, 15 district sergeants and 46 county 
corporals. Five lieutenants, 10 sergeants, 
and 10 corporals are assigned to patrol 
duties other than traffic law enforcement, 
such as driver license examining, safety 
education, communication, truck weigh- 
ing, administration, and school bus driver 
training. Criminal law enforcement is 
handled separately in South Carolina by 
another state agency, the State Law En- 
forcement Division (SLED). 

The 
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SELECTIVE ENFORCEMENT 


was initiated by Capt. P. Frank Thomp- 
son, supervisor of field operations, in 
conferences with A. T. Brown, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Traffic Law Enforcement 
Division, and other department officials. 
Promoted through the ranks after join- 
ing the patrol in 1941, Captain Thomp- 
son served as a district lieutenant before 
becoming uniform head of the patrol in 
1956. 

The reduction in work hours was 
deemed advisable to insure the highest 
efficiency of each man while on duty and 
to adjust the patrol’s working hours to 
correspond with the working hours of 
comparable law enforcement agencies in 
other states. The selective enforcement 
plan, which makes the best use of an 
officer’s time while he is on duty, now 
makes it possible for the patrol to aim 
at a specific target of needed enforce- 
ment instead of aimlessly patroling a 
large assigned territory. Although prog- 
ress had been made in previous years, it 
was made without any special plan. 

The selective enforcement program 
was initiated primarily because accidents 
were on the increase and more effective 
enforcement techniques were needed to 
cope with the problem. 

The Highway Department knew that 
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improved highways and automobiles as 
well as more specific legislation were not 
the full answer. Miles and miles of new 
highways and extensive rehabilitation of 
existing highways in a _ state already 


famous for its good roads did little to 
change the accident picture. 


A driver improvement point system, 
authority to construct controlled access 
highways, a tightened safety responsi- 
bility act which stopped just short of 
mandatory automobile liability insurance, 
and authority to re-examine drivers for 
cause, all helped, of course, but accidents 
continued to climb. 


60-Hour Duty Week 


Increased enforcement seemed to be 
the best answer, but increased enforce- 
ment without a corresponding increase 
in personnel seemed impossible. Men 
were already on the road 60 hours a 
week, plus time spent prosecuting court 
and servicing their equipment. 
Then, too, they were already on call 24 
hours a day. Application of increased 
enforcement in specific areas only was 
suggested, but the question was asked, 
“In what areas?” The work sheets, acci- 
dent reports and activity forms used for 
years did not provide the statistics neces- 
sary to apply the proper enforcement 
at the right location at the right time in 
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cases 


order to affect violations and 
quently accidents. 

Selective enforcement was the answer. 
Conferences within the department were 
held to plan and coordinate the program. 
The kind of data needed to put the pro- 
gram into operation was determined, 
then ways and means of obtaining this 
data were proposed. 


conse- 


Forms Redesigned 


The four basic coded reports and 
forms had to be redesigned to include 
the information necessary to pinpoint the 
exact location, time, and cause of acci- 
dents and also to show the extent of 
enforcement activities. These reports 
are the official summons and arrest re- 
port; the warning ticket; the officer's 
daily report sheet, and the motor vehicle 
accident report. 

The following information was _ re- 
quested in specially marked squares on 
the summons, warning and accident re- 
port forms: date, county and county 
code number, patrol district, day of week, 
time, type of highway (Interstate, U. S 
primary, secondary or other) and high- 
way number. Additional data included: 
the location, the number of miles 
north, east, south, or west of the nearest 
town or city, the code number of the 
town or city and the offense code. In- 
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formation from these three coded doc- 
uments are key-punched daily and later 
compiled into monthly reports. 

Thus, from the warning tickets and 
the summons and arrest reports, the lo- 
cation, date, time, and type of offense 
is tabulated by machine into a monthly 
report that shows the type and location 
of the enforcement activity. These re- 
ports also show by type, location, and 
time the pattern of moving hazardous 
traffic violations that are being com- 
mitted. 

The coded accidents reports, which are 
filed with the State Highway Department 
by the individual patrol officer within 24 
hours, furnish a basis for determining 
when, where, and why 
occurring. 


accidents are 


Daily Report Gives Key Data 


The fourth coded document, the daily 
report of each individual officer, pro- 
vides the basis for determining enforce- 
ment activity. On the last day of the 
month, the total month’s activities are 
lifted from each man’s report and key- 
punched into cards designed for elec- 
tronic tabulating equipment. 

This report differs in the coded infor- 
mation requested. The report is turned 
in daily, but each day’s totals are car- 
ried forward day by day by each in- 
dividual officer and are lifted from the 
marked squares at the end of the month. 
Monthly totals give the total hours 
worked, total miles driven, and total ac- 
tivities, broken down into inspections, 
reinspections, warnings, cases made, con- 
victions, and acquittals and dismissals. 

The selective enforcement plan is op- 
erated by and strictly for the South 
Carolina Highway Patrol, which handles 
more than 90 per cent of all enforce- 
ment and accident investigation in the 
rural areas outside of the incorporated 
municipalities, of the Palmetto State. 

In addition to redesigning all field 
forms to provide the specific information 
needed to carry out a selective enforce- 
ment program, all patrol officers were 
given the instructions on how to properly 
fill out the new forms. These instruc- 
tion sessions were held on a district level 
first and later on individual county level. 
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Patrol activities in each of South Caro- 
lina’s 46 counties is commanded by a 
corporal, who is responsible to one of 
two sergeants assigned to each of the 
seven patrol districts. 

Benefits derived from the infant selec- 
tive enforcement program and reduction 
in working hours are many. First, the re- 
duction in the work week has resulted 
in better working conditions for the in- 
dividual officers and a better personne! 
morale. For the first time, the men had 
definite enforcement assignments and 
were not roaming aimlessly all over their 
territory. Also, patrol motor vehicle op- 
eration costs are expected to be reduced 
while enforcement coverage increased. 

No special report making is necessary 
and no “code books” are required. Lo- 
cation codes of cities and counties come 
first hand to officers working within the 
same district and the 38 offense codes 
are listed on the operator’s copy of each 
warning and summons ticket and may be 
readily referred to by the officer or by 
the motorist summoned. 


Clerical Work Reduced 


Another important immediate benefit 
has been a reduction in the clerical per- 
sonnel that formerly tabulated warning, 
summons, and daily reports by hand. 
Eight personnel were required to do the 
monstrous job of simply putting out a 
monthly patrol activities report by hand 
Now a greatly improved activity report, 
plus the selective enforcement summary 
reports, are obtained with a staff of 
three. One employe in the electronic 
computing section handles all the key- 
punching necessary to support the selec 
tive enforcement program. 

Other immediate benefits appeared 
after the selective enforcement program 
had produced statistics showing when, 
where, and why stepped-up enforcement 
activities were needed and 
measures had been taken. 

The number of traffic accidents 
dropped 25 per cent in a recent three 
month period. South Carolina 
1,606 traffic accidents in 
1959. The number of 
1,366 in January 
ruary. 


correction 


recorded 
December 
accidents fell to 
and to 1,220 in Feb- 
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Arrests for moving traffic law viola- 
tions during the same period have re- 
mained fairly consistent, varying less 
than 500 from an average of 6,300 per 
month. Therefore, it is apparent that a 
reduction in accidents without a corre- 
sponding sharp increase in arrests can 
be attributed only to selective enforce- 
ment. That is, the patrol is concentrat- 
ing on selected violations that are caus- 
ing the most accidents and the most 
probable accident causes are being 
eliminated. 

Meanwhile, the enforcement index, 
which reflects the overall effectiveness of 
the patrol’s enforcement activities, rose 
from 18 in December, to 19.6 in Jan- 
uary and to 22.8 in February. 

The South Carolina patrol does not 
have such detailed figures to compare 
1959’s activities with the corresponding 
period of prior years since complete 
statistics are not available. 

Reports Reviewed 

After statistical reports are received 
from the electronic tabulation section 
each month, they are reviewed by Cap- 
tain Thompson and his staff at head- 
quarters in Columbia. The headquarters 
staff analyzes the report, and the cap- 
tain issues directives suggesting ways that 
enforcement activity can be improved. 

These directives, based on the current 
month, together with the current report 
and a report comparing the present 
month with previous months, are then 
sent to each of the seven districts. Head- 
quarters actually contributes the equiv- 
alent of one full-time man to the op- 
eration of the selective enforcement 
program, Although it is not always the 
same man and no officer spends his full 
time working on the program, it is fig- 
ured that the time spent would equal the 
full time services of One man. 

When received in the districts, the 
lieutenant and his sergeants study the 
reports on a district level. After careful 
analysis, more detailed instructions on 
how to further improve enforcement are 
delivered to the corporals in each county 
to be carried out. 

Such instructions may include the re- 
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arranging of work schedules, days off, 
and meal hours. Also, they may include 
the type of violations causing the most 
accidents that should be concentrated on 
or a change in the position of men by 
location. The underlying aim of each 
move is to provide the most manpower 
at the right location at the proper time. 


Progress Evaluated 


Follow-up reports are made from the 
field to headquarters on the progress 
made in following the enforcement 
changes suggested in the headquarters 
directive. Thus, a two-way exchange of 
ideas and information is opened—each 
aimed at reducing the fatalities, injuries 
and property damage caused by traffic 
accidents. 

Long range benefits expected to -be 
gained through selective enforcement in- 
clude planned work schedules based on 
facts and not chance. 

As the program is operated through 
the years, work schedules can be set 
according to needs based on experience 
in the corresponding period of the 
previous years. Under such a program, 
South Carolina’s Highway Patrol is truly 
aiming not only at specific targets—but 
at specific times, on specific days, at 
specific locations, with specific weapons 
under a scientific plan. * 


26 Schools Receive 
Auto Safety Prizes 


Twenty-six high schools from 22 states 
shared cash awards totaling $2,625 in the 
fifth annual high school auto safety con- 
test sponsored by American Motorists In- 
surance Company, a division of the Kem- 
per Insurance group. 

Winners were announced by James S 
Kemper, chairman of the board of Ameri- 
can Motorists, following the judging of 
nearly 1,300 entries from high schools 
throughout the country. 

Twenty-four of the contest prizes were 
awarded to high school newspapers and 
student journalists for auto safety cam- 
paigns and for features and cartoons ap- 
pearing in high school publications from 
February 29 to April 8, 1960. 
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Licensing officials attending Traffic Institute training 
program list driver attitude as most difficult to evaluate 


BY GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training, the Traffic Institute 


PROBLEMS OF DRIVER EXAMINERS 


Tere are 82,000,000 licensed drivers 
in the United States, and an additional 
8,000,000 annually take driver license 
tests. More than once, the average driver 
has bellowed at his fellow motorist some- 
thing like, “Who told 
drive?” 


you you could 

While the question may arise from 
anger or frustration, it does have a point. 
Who are the people who o.k. the license 
applicant and what are some of the prob- 
lems they encounter before putting a 
driver behind the wheel of a car? 

Driver attitude, precise driving ability 
under all conditions, and physical condi- 
tion of the driver, were rated one, iwo, 
three as the standards of measurement 
giving driver license administrators and 
examiners the most difficulty, a recent 
survey at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University revealed. 

The survey conducted among 
driver license administrators and examin- 
ers enrolled in a specialized course in 
Driver License Examining Administra- 
tion, conducted at the Institute. 

The number one difficulty, according 
to members of the class, probably is de- 
termining the driver's attitude. That is, 
his driving attitude in general. As with 
other intangibles, it is hard for the ex- 
aminer to be sure that the sincere appre- 
ciation of his responsibility shown by a 
driver at the time of his test, will con- 
tinue when he goes on to a super-high- 
way, a residential area or a school zone. 

A second difficulty faced by examin- 
ers is determining how the driver will re- 
act under all conditions. Will he be a 
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good driver when he is in unfamiliar 
surroundings, with, possibly, different 
laws, different terrain, and _ different 
climatic and road conditions? 

Thirdly, the driver's physical condi- 
tion is difficult for the examiner to deter- 
mine. Naturally, he can note any obvious 
physical handicap, but what about the 
prospective driver’s heart, nervous sys- 
tem, mental condition, etc.; is he apt to 
“black-out” under strain or stress? 

While the examiners make every effort 
to resolve these difficulties and to per- 
form their duties in the best interest of 
the applicant and the public, quit: ‘re- 
quently, their efforts bring them ( ader 
criticism. For example, the Traffic Insti- 
tute class was asked to name the standard 
giving them the most difficulty from the 
standpoint of public acceptance. The an- 
swer was “the senior drivers.” 

These senior drivers, it was explained, 
frequently have been driving for years. 
Many held drivers’ licenses before there 
were driver examinations. Now, perhaps 
through a change of residence, a license 
expiration, a record of successive acci- 
dents or violations, or some other rea- 
son, they find they must take a test. 
Often the tests disclose bad driving habits 
that just can’t be approved as they exist. 
Naturally, the senior is resentful and 
acceptance of testing and examining by 
at least one segment of the general pub- 
lic is impaired. 

For the examiners in the Institute’s 
course, a serious problem arises as a re- 
sult of variations in driving conditions 
and examinations within the nation and 
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even within a state. 

For example, a man may live in a 
rural community with a small village as 
its center. He knows how to handle his 
car or truck on the highway near him, 
on gravel roads, and in the village. He 
passes the written and oral tests and the 
road test in his community and receives 
a license to drive in his state. But the time 
comes when he visits or moves to a large 
metropolitan area in the state and he 
faces an entirely different driving situa- 
tion. Still, his license says he has passed 
the tests and may drive. The same applies 
to the urban driver who suddenly jinds 
himself faced with a great deal of night 
driving on rural roads and in inclement 
weather in open spaces. In the same vein, 
a driver may know all _ regulations, 
ordinances and traffic conditions, and be 
a licensed driver in his home state, and 
then visit a mountainous state having dif- 
ferent regulations. Perhaps he’ll have to 
learn to drive all over again. 


Uniform Examining Centers 


What is being done to improve ithe 
driver examining situation? In some states 
and large cities, uniform driver examina- 
tion centers are being established. That 
will mean uniformity in road tests as 
well as other tests. Manpower is being 
increased in many areas to better serve 
the public and to permit the present staff 
to better fulfill its duties. Programs of 
public information are in use, or are be- 
ing prepared, to tell the story and to 
increase public acceptance of driver ex- 
aminations. 

One of the most encouraging factors, 
however, is the number of directors of 
driver license divisions; chief examiners, 
assistants and supervisors; examiners be- 
ing groomed for promotions, and civil 
service and military personnel, who are 
devoting a portion of their time to study 
of the problems with experts and ex- 
change ideas with colleagues in such 
driver license examining administration 
courses as that offered at the Traffic 
Institute. 

These men can be compared to a 
group of aoctors doing research and at- 
tending a medical conference. They know 
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the disease: annually one cent of every 
dollar spent for transportation is lost 
in accidents; that 10,000,000 drivers, 
annually, will be involved in 18,000,000 
accidents. They are well aware of the 
fact that they licensed these drivers and 


are an intricate part of the overall 


traffic safety program. They hope some- 
day to find a cure for the problem. 


Professional Training 


At the Traffic Institute these men en- 
roll in a two-part training program ex- 
tending over four years. The course is 
divided into four units, or “short 
courses,” with one unit of two or three 
weeks’ duration being offered each year. 
Unit subjects are “Standards for Driver 
Examinations,” “Administration of Li- 
cense Examining,” “Selection and Train- 
ing of Examiners, and “Examiner Rec- 
ords and Their Uses.” 

In the first unit of the course, subjects 
cover the nature of standards and their 
necessity in examining drivers; adapting 
standards to the limitations of observa- 
tion and measurements; administrative 
authority to establish examination stand- 
ards; establishing standards for tests of 
vision and other sensory abilities; muscu- 
lar and body conditions; knowledge of 
vehicle, roads, control devices, driving 
practices and control regulations. Also 
covered are attitude evaluation, formulat- 
ing standards in writing, and promoting 
acceptance of standards. 

Students completing the first unit are 
thus provided with a greater ability to 
explain and apply established standards, 
and they develop greater skill in prepar- 
ing standards. 

Armed with this background, the stu- 
dents are ready to continue the four- 
year program and earn their certificate 
from the Institute. But more than that, 
they are not just “employees.” They are 
men trained to know more about the law, 
safe driving practices, and other aspects 
of drivers’ problems, than the driver him- 
self. They are the type of top trained 
personnel we will need to help mitigate 
or eliminate, the many problems that will 
develop as the number of drivers in- 
creases. * 
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LEGAL AUTHORITY 
IN TRAFFIC 
DIRECTION AND CONTROL 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


‘THERE IS a general tendency on the 
part of the traveling public to accept the 
authority of a police officer to direct 
traffic without questioning its legality. As 
a consequence, motorists and pedestrians 
are willing to obey his orders without 
giving it a second thought. Occasionally, 
however, someone will challenge this au- 
thority. Since an officer can anticipate 
that sooner or later he might be faced 
with this problem, it is well for him to 
be acquainted with the legal limits of his 
authority. Armed with this knowledge, 
the officer can take steps which are not 
only effective but justified by law. 
Basic Divisions of Subject Matter 

An officer is called upon to direct 
or control traffic in a variety of circum- 
stances, e.g., at the scene of a collision, 
during rush-hour congestion, or at the 
scene of a fire or other disaster. It would 
be possible to list a number of others. Re- 
gardless of the particular situation, how- 
ever, from the legal point of view, the 
actions which the officer takes in direct- 
ing traffic can be placed into one of two 
basic categories: (a) directing traffic in 
accordance with traffic laws and ordi- 
nances, or (b) directing traffic contrary 
to traffic laws and ordinances. The latter 
classification can be further divided into 
two areas: (1) emergency situations, or 
(2) when merely expediting the flow 
of traffic. The legal basis for these dis- 
tinctions will appear in the 
which follows. 

It is universally recognized that a traffic 
officer has authority to control traffic in 
accord with traffic laws and ordinances. In 
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so doing, he directs motorists and others 
using the highway to comply with the 
“rules of the road.” Statutes and ordi- 
nances enacted in most jurisdictions make 
it a separate violation of the law for a 
person to refuse to comply with an order 
so given. The provision of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code! are typical of this type of 
regulation: 
“No person shall willfully fail or re- 
fuse to comply with any lawful order 
or direction of any police officer in- 
vested by law with authority to di- 
rect, control or regulate traffic.” 

Such a law or ordinance gives “teeth” 
to the lawful order of an officer. Shorld 
a person persist in committing the un- 
lawful act which he is directed by an 
officer not to commit, two charges can 
be placed against him: (1) violation of 
the particular traffic regulation which has 
been disregarded, and (2) failure to obey 
the lawful order of a police officer. 

As to the latter charge, it is to be 
noted that most of these statutes, as in the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, make “willful” 
disobedience the gist of the offense. The 
refusal to obey must be deliberate and 
intentional rather than the result of inad- 
vertence, misunderstanding, or momen- 
tary inattention. Whether or not the re- 
fusal to follow a lawful order was willful 
is determined from the surrounding facts 
and circumstances. Testimony as to the 
order given and to the actions and state- 
ments of the defendant indicating his un- 
willingness to comply, coupled with 
evidence indicating commission of the 
forbidden act would be satisfactory proot 
of the violation. 
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Emergency Situations 


Police officers have authority to direct 
traffic as conditions require if and when 
emergencies occur. The duty to undertake 
such activity is based on the obligation 
which officers have to protect the lives 
and property of others. Thus at the scene 
of a fire, wreck, or other disaster, an 
officer is justified in taking reasonable ac- 
tions which will promote public safety. 
An emergency in the sense used here is 
any condition which is causing, or has the 
potential to cause, serious hazard to the 
public at large. 

Frequently authority to act in emer- 
gency situations is spelled out by statute 
or ordinance. The Model Traffic Ordi- 
nance” gives the chief of police the fol- 
lowing authority with respect to emergen- 
cies: 

“(a) The chief of police by and with 
the approval of the city traffic engi- 
neer is hereby empowered to make 
regulations necessary to make effec- 
tive the provisions of the traffic ordi- 
nances of this city and to make and 
enforce temporary or experimental 
regulations to cover emergencies or 
special conditions (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

An officer would be legally protected 
when following the chief’s directive or or- 
der under this type of statute or ordi- 
nance. 


Some ordinances may give the chief of 
police this authority without requiring in 
addition the approval of the traffic engi- 


neer. In an ordinance such as this the 
city council delegates to the designated 
official, the chief, authority to adopt 
regulations which are as binding as if the 
council itself had adopted them. Such 
delegation of authority, where an ade- 
quate standard of guidance is provided, 
has been held valid by various courts. 
Their over-all reaction may be summed 
up by the remarks of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals in an opinion in which it said: 
“It is now accepted that a munici- 

pal corporation may delegate to sub- 
ordinate officials the power to carry 
ordinances into effect, even though 
such delegation requires the exercise 
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Ordinance, Sec. 2-11 (Revised, 
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of a certain amount of discretion 
which may be regarded as part of 
the police power, if such discretion 
is guided and restrained by standards 
sufficient to protect the citizen 
against arbitrary or unreasonable ex- 
ercise thereof. 

“In recent years the increasing 
multiplicity and complexity of ad- 
ministrative affairs has made it in- 
creasingly necessary for municipal 
councils to entrust important func- 
tions to administrative boards and 
officials. 

“On account of the tremendous 
growth of traffic and the need for 
constant supervision of traffic con- 
trol, it has also become increasingly 
imperative for city councils in metro- 
politan centers to delegate to traffic 
experts a reasonable amount of dis- 
cretion in their administrative duties. 
New traffic problems are constantly 
arising, and therefore to require the 
enactment of an ordinance to cover 
each specific problem would be like- 
ly to result in widespread delays and 
even serious hazards. It is obvious 
that there is a practical necessity for 
expert and prompt judgment in the 
application of the concept of public 
safety to concrete situations, and 
that the standards for administrative 
officials in the domain of public 
safety should be at least as flexible 
as in the domain of public health. 


“Generally, a statute or ordinance 
vesting discretion in administrative 
officials without fixing any standards 
for their guidance is an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative power. 
But we also hold, as a qualification 
of the general rule, that where the 
discretion to be exercised relates to 
police regulations for the protection 
of public morals, health, safety, or 
general welfare, and it is impracti- 
cable to fix standards without destroy- 
ing the flexibility necessary to enable 
the administrative officials to carry 
out the legislative will, legislation 
delegating such discretion without 
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such restrictions may be valid 

It is recognized that it would not 
always be possible for Legislature or 
City Council to deal directly with the 
multitude of details in the complex 
situations upon which it operates.” 

In this case a suit was brought to in- 
validate portions of an ordinance of the 
City of Baltimore which gave the city 
engineer authority in effect to determine 
and prescribe speed limits for city streets. 
The ordinance under consideration gave 
the engineer power to adopt such rules 
and regulations as he deemed necessary 
and among other things, specifically, to 
“adopt and promulgate rules, regulations, 
orders and directives relating to, or in 
connection with, the movement of vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic in the City of 
Baltimore.” As indicated above, the court 
held the ordinance valid on the theory 
that it provided a sufficient and definite 
standard for administrative action. The 
city engineer in this case had prescribed 
speed limits both for city streets and for 
parts of the state highway system as well. 
The court held that it was outside his 
authority to attempt to regulate speed on 
state or federal roads, or an extension 
thereof, and as to that part of his activity 
allowed an injunction to issue, but his 
power to regulate speed on local streets 
of the municipality was clearly recog- 
nized. 

On the other hand, the standard must 
not be so broad or vague as to leave 
an unbridled discretion in the hands of 
the administrator. For example, the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals in hold- 
ing unconstitutional a Lynchburg ordi- 
nance delegating authority to the chief of 
police to revoke the driving permit of any 
driver who in his opinion was unfit to 
drive an automobile, said: 

“It is a fundamental principal of 
our system of government that the 
rights of men are to be determined 
by the law itself, and not by the let 
or leave of administrative officers or 
bureaus. This principle ought not to 
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180 N.E. 59, 79 ALR 1325 (1932); Houck v 
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SA Am. Jur. Automobiles and Highway Traffic, sec 
579, 


be surrendered for convenience or in 
effect nullified for the sake of ex- 
pediency. It is the prerogative and 
function of the legislative branch of 
the government, whether state or 
municipal, to determine and declare 
what the law shall be, and the legis- 
lative branch of the government may 
not divest itself of this function, or 
delegate it to executive or adminis- 
trative officers. 

“This does not mean, however, 
that no discretion can be left to 
administrative officers in administer- 
ing the law. Government could not 
be efficiently carried on if something 
could not be left to the judgment 
and discretion of administrative 
officers to accomplish in detail what 
is authorized or required by law in 
general terms. Without this power 
legislation would become either op- 
pressive or inefficient. There would 
be confusion in the laws, and, in an 
effort to detail and particularize, the 
law would miss sufficiency both in 
provision and detail. * * * 

“Mere matters of detail within the 
policy and the legal principles and 
standards established by the statute 
or ordinance may properly be left to 
administrative discretion; for the de- 
termination of such matters of de- 
tail is more essentially administra- 
tive than legislative.” 

The weight of authority indicates that 
the more modern tendency of the courts 
is toward greater liberality in permitting 
grants of discretion to administrative 
officials. 


Authority to Expedite Traffic 


The Model Traffic Ordinance also pro- 
vides that: 

“Officers of the police department 
or such officers as are assigned by 
the chief of police are hereby au- 
thorized to direct all traffic by voice, 
hand or signal in conformance with 
traffic laws, provided that, in the 
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event of a fire or other emergency 
or to expedite traffic or to safeguard 
pedestrians, officers of the police de- 
partment may direct traffic as con- 
ditions may require notwithstanding 
the provisions of the traffic laws.” 
(Emphasis supplied.)° 
The validity of a Chicago ordinance 
of 1927, in substantial conformity with 
the foregoing except that it limited the 
extraordinary powers of the police to 
“emergencies as public safety or con- 
venience may require,” was upheld by 
the Illinois Supreme Court as against 
the contention that it (1) denied due 
process of law, (2) denied equal pro- 
tection of the laws and, (3) was an un- 
warranted and void delegation of power 
to an individual. One Mariotto, driving 
west on Madison Street, started to make 
a right turn onto Dearborn but was 
prevented from doing so by direction of 
a police officer at that point, Dearborn 
Street then being choked with vehicles 
for an entire block to the north (Wash- 
ington Street). The officer ordered 
Mariotto either to proceed on west or 
turn left, which he refused to do but 
remained in the intersection blocking 
traffic during two changes of the traffic 
control signal. He was arrested for refusal 
to obey the officer’s order. No city ordi- 
nance prohibited right turns at this point. 
Thus the question involved in Mariotto’s 
conviction and subsequent appeal was as 
to the validity of the ordinance authoriz- 
ing the officer to direct traffic in a man- 
ner otherwise than in accordance with 
the traffic code. In affirming the convic- 
tion the supreme court said: 

“The section here questioned, fair- 
ly construed, authorizes officers of 
the police department to direct all 
traffic in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the traffic ordinance except 
in time of an emergency, at which 
times such officers shall direct the 
traffic as public safety or public con- 
venience may require. There is no 
occasion contemplated when an 
officer may arbitrarily direct traffic 
under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance. The discretion left to a traffic 
officer, and seemingly contemplated 
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by the ordinance, is in case of emer- 
gency, and on those occasions traffic 
is not to be handled arbitrarily but 
as public safety or convenience re- 
quires. The ordinance further con- 
templates a lawful order, signal or 
direction to be given by a traffic 
officer before there is any liability on 
the part of any person for non-com- 
pliance therewith. Hence, in any 
case, if a lawful or reasonable dis- 
cretion is not exercised by such 
traffic officer, a court may ultimately 
decide such question. 

“Appellant complains that the 
ordinance contains no definition of 
or direction as to when an emer- 
gency exists; that an officer is left 
to exercise his own judgment on the 
existence of an emergency; and that 
traffic blockades are not included 
within the meaning of the word 
‘emergency.’ It would almost be im- 
possible to state in an ordinance or 
law every condition or set of cir- 
cumstances wherefrom an emergency 
might be said to arise or exist. The 
word itself, as defined by most lexi- 
cographers, means or implies a press- 
ing necessity, an unforeseen occur- 
rence or combination of circum- 
stances which calls for immediate 
action or remedy. Undoubtedly it 
may be presumed that any traffic 
officer who is sufficiently capable of 
being placed on duty at a busy street 
intersection for the purpose of di- 
recting traffic will perform his duty 
with reasonable intelligence and will 
recognize an emergency when such 
a necessity or combination of cir- 
cumstances is presented. As we view 
it, traffic blockades under present 
crowded conditions in most cities 
present a situation which sufficiently 
warrants their being included within 
the term ‘emergency.’ It is a well 
known fact that police or traffic 
officers in cities where crowded con- 
ditions exist are called upon fre- 
quently to relieve the congestions 
and snarls of vehicular traffic. Dis- 
cretion and judgment are necessarily 
allowed to be exercised by such 
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officers for the purpose of keeping 
the streets and avenues clear for pas- 
sage and for the protection of pedes- 
trian as well as vehicular drivers. It 
is true that a legislative body, such 
as the city in this instance, cannot 
divest itself of its proper function to 
determine what the law shall be, but 
it may authorize others to do things 
which it might properly but cannot 
understandingly or advantageously 
do. Local laws usually call into ac- 
tion to a greater or less extent the 
agency and discretion of people or 
individuals to accomplish in detail 
what is authorized or required in 
general terms. Government could not 
be carried on if nothing could be 
left to the judgment and discretion 
of administrative officers.’® 


A section of the Pittsburgh traffic ordi- 
nance (201) made it the duty of the 
police to enforce the traffic laws and pro- 
vide that “in the event of a fire or other 
emergency or to expedite traffic or safe- 
guard pedestrians,” traffic could be di- 
rected notwithstanding the regulations of 
the ordinance. One Harrison involved 
himself in two identical incidents on the 
streets of Pittsburgh, in both of which he 
refused to obey the direction of traffic 
officers not to make right turns at differ- 
ent intersections where traffic was con- 
gested. In each instance, he engaged in 
argument with the officers. After being 
convicted in the county court of failure 
to obey the lawful signals and directions 
of the officers, he appealed to the supe- 
rior court contending that to permit the 
judgment of a police officer to supersede 


the established traffic ordinances is an 


unlawful delegation of legislative power 
and thus unconstitutional, He argued that 
in the absence of an ordinance specifically 
prohibiting such action, and appropriate 
signs, the officers had no authority to 
prevent him from making the right turns, 


hence their orders were 
affirming the 
court said: 


lawful. In 
superior 


not 
the 


conviction 


“Appellant admits that the power 


to direct traffic in an emergency, 
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as that term is ordinarily understood, 
is not an unlawful delegation (of 
power). We are of the opinion that 
the standard ‘to expedite traffic’ also 
sets forth sufficient limits upon the 
exercise of the officer’s power, and 
that it is in accord with the purpose 
and policy of the enactment. Under 
this standard the officer does not 
have unfettered discretion. His au- 
thority is solely to determine as a 
factual matter whether the flow of 
traffic is being delayed, for instance, 
by congestion, whereupon he is war- 
ranted in taking proper steps to ex- 
pedite the traffic. The standard is 
necessarily broad, but it is sufficient. 

“The Pittsburgh Traffic Code 
could not possibly anticipate every 
situation which would require the 
expedition of traffic any more than 
it could describe every ‘emergency’ 
situation which would require a 
trained officer to intervene. The ex- 
act orders necessary to direct the 
movement of traffic and to remedy 
the situation at any given time and 
place are no more predictable in the 
one case than in the other. The 
words ‘to expedite traffic’, given their 
common and ordinary meaning .. . 
sufficiently remove the action of the 
officer in accordance therewith from 
the realm of complete and unre- 
stricted discretion. Notwithstanding 
the fact that criminal liability may 
be imposed for the refusal to obey a 
lawful order thereunder, the gen- 
eral language of this ordinance in 
this respect does not render it un- 
constitutional, as the standard is one 
which may easily be understood by 
the average person.’ 

A statute or ordinance which purports 
to invest police officials with carte blanche 
authority to direct traffic, regardless of 
whether it is in accord with existing traffic 
rules and regulations, or even though no 
dire emergency or other special situation 
exists which endangers the public general- 
ly, is subject to the objection that it is an 
unlawful delegation of the legislative func- 
tion. 
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A St. Louis ordinance required drivers 
to comply with the directions of police 
officers “at all times,” and refusal to do 
so constituted a misdemeanor. One Allen 
was convicted under this ordinance when 
he refused to obey the order of a police 
officer to move his car away from the 
entrance to a building. The incident took 
place in the following manner, as dis- 
closed from the testimony of the officer 
given at the trial: 

““T went out and said: “You will 
have to move your machine from the 
building here; you can’t block this 
entrance.” He said, “Where will | 
go?” I said, “I don’t know where 
you will go, but you will have io 
move.” And he said, “Where will I 
park this car?” I said, “You may 
have to go up to Washington or 
down on Lindell, but you can’t stop 
here.” He said, “Huh, the madam 
was in the building, and I will stay 
here until she comes down,” and | 
immediately placed him under ar- 
rest.’” 

Upon appeal, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri held the ordinance unconstitu- 


tional as conferring arbitrary power upon 
police officers, and reversed Allen’s con- 
viction for disobeying the lawful order of 
a police officer. Said the court: 


“The ordinance here involved 

puts the citizen in the arbitrary 
power of the officer, regardless of 
the circumstances of the case. 
In our opinion the ordinance in ques- 
tion is subject to the objection that 
it may deprive persons of the equal 
protection of the laws.”* 

A similar statement is to be found in 
a 1957 Rhode Island case in which the 
court remarked: 

“A police officer is vested by law 
with authority to direct, control and 
regulate traffic only to the extent 
that he has the duty and responsibil- 
ity to execute and enforce traffic 
regulations duly enacted and pro- 
mulgated by a proper legislative 
body, state or local. Under our sys- 
tem of government he cannot legis- 
late himself no matter how worthy 
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his motive may be.” 

This case involved a Pawtucket “obedi- 
ence” ordinance, but apparently no ex- 
traordinary powers were given traffic 
officers to act in emergencies or to ex- 
pedite traffic. The facts which gave rise 
to the case are recited in the opinion: 

“The police officer testified in sub- 
stance that the alleged violation took 
place at about 5 p.m. and that ‘The 
traffic was so heavy at that time that 
I was allowing no left turns on any- 
thing traveling east on Main Street 
and then traveling north on Roose- 
velt. * * * Conditions were such that 
I didn’t think it warranted it.’ The 
record also shows that both Roose- 
velt Avenue and Main Street are 
two-way streets. It is important to 
note at this point that the record fails 
to disclose the existence of any city 
ordinance or state law prohibiting or 
regulating left turns at the intersec- 
tion or location in question.” 

There were actually two prosecutions 
in this case, one for violation of the state 
disobedience law, the other for violat- 
ing the local regulation on the same sub- 
ject. While the state statute required the 
disobedience to be willful, the city ordi- 
nance made any refusal to comply a vio- 
lation, regardless of whether the noncom- 
pliance was willful. The Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island held that this conflict 
between the two rendered the city ordi- 
nance unconstitutional, on the principle 
that no municipal ordinance shall be in 
conflict with a corresponding state law 
on the same subject. This left the state 
regulation for consideration. It provided: 

“No person shall willfully fail or 
refuse to comply with any lawful 
order or direction of any police 
officer invested by law with authority 
to direct, control, or regulate traffic.” 

The Supreme Court.of Rhode Island 
held that this statute did not broaden an 
officer’s authority and confer upon him 
the right to determine if and when traffic 
laws apply but merely authorized him to 
direct traffic in accord with existing 
traffic regulations. In reversing defend- 
ant’s conviction for failure to obey the 
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lawful order of a police officer and order- 
ing defendant discharged, the court said: 
“As we have already stated, the 
instant record fails to reveal the 
existence of any legislation, state or 
local, making it unlawful for the de- 
fendant to make a left turn at the 
location in question or requiring him 


to refrain from so doing; nor is 
there anything here which shows that 


the police officer in question had 


been vested with authority to require 
him to refrain from doing that which 
was Clearly lawful. 


“Although the record fails to dis- 
close the existence of a real emer- 
gency at the location of the alleged Pe ey ee ae 
violation, we have no doubt that %. pete ii. ‘a eallection. af 
the action of the police officer was j 
inspired by his devotion to duty and 
by a desire to expedite traffic as he 
thought best in the circumstances 
existing at the time. Therefore, while 
we do not condemn his motives and 
although we feel that the defendant, 
in the circumstances, could have 
complied with the officer’s order with 
little or no inconvenience to himself 
in a spirit of civic cooperation, 
nevertheless, on the record before 
us, it is our opinion that the officer’s 
order to the defendant did not have 
the force of law.”’® 

Thus these two cases hold that a statute 
or ordinance which in general terms re- 
quires obedience to the lawful order of 
a police officer does not in and by itself 
authorize traffic officers to expedite the . - 
flow of traffic, in the absence of emer- Contains over 100 concisely written orti- 
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gency situations, other than in accord- 
ance with traffic regulations. For an 
officer to have this additional authority, a 
statute or ordinance must explicitly con- 
fer it on him. When thus armed, his 
directions to motorists, in his efforts to 
expedite traffic under adverse and con- 
gested conditions, will have the backing 442 pages 
of the law. If a city council were to adopt 
an ordinance of the type recommended in 
the Model Traffic Ordinance, it would 
give its traffic officers this authority and 
protection.—Leo E. Smith. * 
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TURNING... 


(Continued from page 12) 


whether there is a sign or pavement mark- 
ing. If he fails to do so take enforcement 
action. Exhibit 4 illustrates an auxiliary 
left turn lane in the median. Cars A and 
B have entered their respective left turn 
lanes and both are committed to make 
left turns because neither can make any 
other movement without interfering with 
the flow of through traffic. 

Reserved center lane. On a three lane 
roadway the center lane may be reserved 
for left turns by pavement markings or 
signs. Here, if the lane is marked “Left 
Turn Only” drivers are obliged to make 
a left turn. The key word is “Only.” If 
the marking is simply “Left Turn” the 
driver has the option of proceeding 
straight ahead or turning left. 

On one-way roads or divided traffic- 
ways the same rules apply except that the 
normal left turning lane is the left lane 
instead of the lane to right of the center. 

Pavement markings may consist of 
directional arrows not supplemented by 
words. (See Exhibit 5.) Since there is no 
provision in the standard law for the use 
of arrows in this way, the arrow can be 


Exhibit 5. The curved arrow indicates that 
drivers entering this lane may turn if they 
choose, but they are not required to do 
so. The arrow pointing straight ahead in- 
dicates that this lane is not the proper 
lane for turning. If a driver attempts to 
turn from this lane, cite him for turning 
from wrong lane. 


interpreted as meaning that traffic in a 
particular lane is permitted to move in 
the direction of the arrow but not that 
it is required to do so. The fact that a 
vehicle proceeds in some other direction 
than that indicated by the arrow is not 
in itself sufficient to result in enforce- 
ment action unless your local codes differ 
from the standard in setting up specific 
regulations with this type of marking. 

Other required turns. In addition to 
the turns required when the lane is 
marked “Left Turn Only” or “Right Turn 
Only” there are some intersections where 
through traffic is forbidden and hence 











Exhibit 4. Auxiliary lanes, especially median lanes, provide a place to wait for oppor- 
tunity to turn. Do not cite for failure to turn, unless marked left turn only. 
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Exhibit 6. Double right turn is required and double left turn is permitted to facilitate 
the flow of traffic along major trafficway. Note special turning requirements for vehicles 


approaching from intersecting streets. 
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turns are required. These intersections 
may be marked so as to give drivers a 
choice of turning left or right or to re- 
quire either right or left turns exclusively. 

Vehicles are required to turn when ap- 
proaching the end of a one-way street 
where the designated dirction of move- 
ment is Opposite to their own. Such a 
location should properly be marked with 
a “Do Not Enter” sign, Motorists who 
fail to turn are entering a one-way street 
headed in the wrong direction and are 
subject to enforcement action for that 
offense. 


Sometimes 
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turns are required where 


Cenneneaeennoneeeninr 


the major flow of traffic turns a corner 
as shown in Exhibits 6 and 7. Drivers 
headed west on the major highway are 
required to make a right turn. A driver 
who failed to make the right turn and 
proceeded straight ahead into the inter- 
secting street or attempted a left turn 
would be cutting across the path of traffic 
moving in the opposite direction on the 
major highway. Cite him for failure to 
turn. To facilitate the movement of traffic 
along the major highway a right turn is 
required. Traffic proceeding east on the 
intersecting street is forbidden from en- 
tering the major traffic flow at this point 
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(see Exhibit 6); thus a right turn is re- 
quired also for this traffic. If any driver 
ignores or overlooks or for any reason 
fails to make a required turn, take en- 
forcement action. 

Signals for controlling turns. At junc- 
tions where traffic signals are necessary, 
special turning phases have sometimes 
been provided in the signal cycle to direct 
motorists in turning, as illustrated in 
Exhibit &. This facilitates traffic flow on 
congested thoroughfares and reduces the 
likelihood of conflict among approaching 
vehicles. 

To speed up traffic and avoid unneces- 
sary delays, some signal systems permit 
right turns on a green arrow shown with 
a red traffic light. Drivers are, however, 
required to proceed cautiously into the 
intersection after having yielded the right- 
of-way to all vehicles and pedestrains law- 
fully using the intersection. In some 
places, especially in connection with one- 
way Streets, the green light shows arrows 
for straight through and right turn or left 
turn. In a few places overhead traffic sig- 
nals are provided for separate lanes of 
traffic to tell drivers when or how they 
may move. Any such special signal has 
exactly the same effect as signs or pave- 
ment markings for the vehicles in the 
lanes to which the signal indication ap- 
plies. Therefore, whenever you see turns 
being made contrary to signal indications, 
cite the driver for prohibited turns. These 
are usually clear-cut violations because 
the turn is made or not made. However, 
occasionally a turn will be started and 
then the driver corrects his action. Under 
these circumstances do not cite because 
the prohibited turn has not been made. 

When the control device prohibiting 
or requiring a turn is not functioning, do 
not take enforcement action, There will 
be times when you will have difficulty 
deciding whether a device is functioning 
properly. However, there should be no 
difficulty when the only device at the 
location is simply not visible to the ap- 
proaching driver. This is the case when 
the sign has been knocked down, has 
been carried away, or where the pave- 
ment marking is covered with snow. 
Sometimes signs are duplicated so that if 
one fails the other will serve. When 
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Exhibit 7. These drivers are making re- 
quired double right turn in compliance 
with the sign. Watch such intersections 
and cite for making improper turn. 


several signs are present, as in Exhibit 9, 
assume that a driver will see at least one 
and you may take action. 

If the only visible control device is 
partly obscured, you have to decide if it 
still serves its purpose. Determine the 
effectiveness of the control device at the 
time of the violation. If the violator 
claims that he did not see it, take him to 
the point where he should have seen it 
and show him yourself that it is visible or 


Exhibit 8. Some drivers will attempt to 
turn on wrong phase of signal. Cite them 
for improper turn. 
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Exhibit 9. If more than one sign is posted, 
assume driver has seen at least one and 
take appropriate enforcement action. 


convince yourself that it is not. Take en- 
forcement action unless the device is so 
ineffective that the driver could not be 
expected to understand it even if he were 
looking right at it. Badly worn pavement 


markings are most likely to indicate the 
required action inadequately especially at 
night and in wet weather. If a pavement 
marking is the only sign indicating a spe- 
cial requirement, do not take enforce- 
ment action if it is obscured by snow. 

Safeguarding inoperative essential con- 
trol devices. If an essential control device 
is missing or obscured in such a way as 
to constitute a hazard, do what you can 
to restore the device. Sometimes you can 
do this by setting the sign in place after 
it has been knocked over, sometimes by 
cleaning the surface. If the hazard is 
great, usually because of heavy traffic, 
you may have to direct traffic for a while 
to reduce the risk. Do this if necessary. 

If you do have to direct traffic because 
of an inoperative control device or if you 
fail to cite a driver for a violation because 
the device is not functioning, be sure to 
report this condition to authorities by 
whatever means are provided in your 
department for this purpose, unless the 
condition is obviously temporary, as in 
the case of snow-covered markings. 
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Signals for Turning Movements 

Use of proper signals by a driver who 
intends to make a turn is important. Sig- 
nals alert other drivers and give them an 
opportunity to modify their movements 
to allow for the proposed turn. Without 
such signals, drivers would have little 
information concerning the intended 
movement of other vehicles. Proper sig- 
naling of intent by each driver serves to 
make other drivers aware of a proposed 
course of action and so permits them to 
make necessary modifications in thei! 
own vehicle movements, 

Turn signals may be given by arm and 
hand, or by mechanical devices installed 
on the vehicle. Proper hand signals must 
be given distinctly by the driver from the 
vehicle’s left side. This provides the max- 
imum warning and visibility for drivers 
approaching or behind the turning ve- 
hicle. Mechanical signals must be made 
from the side of the vehicle toward which 
the turn is being made. 

If no turn signal is given in a situation 
where other traffic could be affected by 
a possible turn, take enforcement action. 
It is easy to determine that no signal was 
given by watching vehicles as they ap- 
proach an intersection. It is not so easy 
to determine whether other traffic might 
be affected. Note that traffic does nor 
have to be actually affected. As a rule, 
you may consider that traffic is affected 
under the following conditions. 

1. If a motor vehicle is following the 
turning vehicle within a distance 
equal to four times its speed. Thus 
if the following car is going 30 
miles per hour, and were less than 
30 x 4 120 feet behind, you 
may consider it as possibly being 
affected by the turn or slowing for 
the turn. 

If any other vehicle on an intersect- 
ing roadway is stopped at a sign. 
or signal or for traffic, or if it is ap- 
proaching within the “four-times- 
speed” distance. 

If the intention is to turn left and 
vehicles approaching from the op- 
posite direction are stopped for a 
sign, signal, or traffic or are ap- 
proaching within the four-times- 
speed distance. 
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If a pedestrain is in any crosswalk 
or in the intersection. 

If a pedestrain is on a sidewalk or 
on the road side within 20 feet of 
the intersection. 

If no signal is given when any other 
person might be affected, take enforce- 
ment action. 

Wrong signal. Occasionally a driver 
will give a right turn signal for a left turn 
or the other way around. This is a more 
serious offense than giving no signal. It 
is almost always an unintentional viola- 
tion, but the driver should be cited. 

An inadequate signal is one which is 
not clear or which is given too late. It 
the signal is given by a flashing light, 
consider it as clear enough. If an arm 
signal is given and you are sure of 
its intent, consider it adequate. If the 
signal is halfway between the arm posi- 
tion for stop and that for left turn, as in 
Exhibit 10, you may take enforcement 
action. Signals are supposed to indicate 
intent and should be given at least 100 
feet before the turn, but they are not 
required after the turn is begun. When 
drivers give the signal only after starting 
to turn the violation is clear. If the signal 
is given for a period of two seconds or 
less, it is too brief. This is a common 
error with arm signals, but rare with 
mechanical turn indicators. It is not im- 
portant that the 100 


feet be measured 


out exactly, especially when a car stops 
behind others waiting for a turn. If he 
signals when he stops behind the car 
ahead, that is sufficient indication of in- 
tent even if the turn is begun within 50 
feet. 

Cancelled signal. Do not cite a driver 
for cancelling a signal if he is waiting for 
a turn. This may be a desirable thing to 
do if he sees, for example, that traffic in 
the opposite direction will not let him 
turn left for a long time and he decides 
to go straight ahead instead of holding 
up traffic waiting for a chance to turn. 
However, if a driver changes his signal 
within 100 feet of the intersection or 
shuts it off just before entering the inter- 
section and goes straight ahead instead 
of turning, cite him for improper signal. 

Non-operative signal device. Occasion- 
ally a mechanical signal device will fail 
without knowledge of the operator. A 
bulb, or the signal control, may fail. The 
failure of the function, how- 
ever, is not an excuse for not giving a 
signal. Where mechanical signals are not 
possible because of failure of the device, 
arm and hand signals are required. En- 
courage motorists to check their mech- 
anical signal devices so they meet legal 
requirements. If the driver claims thai 
his turn signals were not working, have 
him try them under yceur direction to 
find out for yourself whether they are 


device to 


Exhibit 10. This arm signal could mean stop, or left turn. If you can’t determine the 
meaning of an arm signal, take enforcement action. 





indeed out-of-order. If they are, cite him 
for equipment defects in whatever man- 
ner is provided by your department. If 
the signals do work, cite him for failure 
to signal. Actually failure to signal and 
equipment failure may both be involved, 
but citation for both will serve no useful 
purpose. When citing for inoperative turn 2 earns PONTH 
signal as an equipment defect be sure to 
warn the driver that he must make the 
legally required arm signals while he is 
driving a vehicle not properly equipped. 
Signal lights sometimes remain on after = 
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the turn is completed, due to mechanical 
failure or driver inattention. Blinkers 
which remain on after the turn has been 5h. Shnghe sate ten ened “round 
made cause confusion to other drivers = ed” corner 

because they cannot be certain whether 

another turning movement is contem- 
plated. This uncertainty will prevent 
other vehicles from passing, or cause 
them to slow unnecessarily. When you 
observe a vehicle traveling for a distance 
with blinker lights functioning while no 
turning movement is being made, warn 
the driver that his signal light is on. If a 
check discloses equipment failure issue a 
violation notice to insure proper correc- 
tion of the failure. When a signal is care- 
lessly left on after the turn, this driving 
failure should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the operator. 
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Bicycles, motorcycles, and scooters 
also are required to signal turns. Very 
few of these have electrical or mechan- 12. Simple right turn made by truck 
ic: indi . or bus. Path is changed for large 
ical turn indicators, therefore riders must vehicle. 
give arm signals. To let go of the handle- 
bar for a hundred feet to give a turn in- 
dication may be as risky as failing to give 
a signal. Therefore do not cite such rid- 
ers for improper signal with respect to 
the 100 feet requirement, If they give a 
signal for three seconds or more before 
starting to turn and they are in the proper — 
position for the turn that should be suffi- PROPER 
cient compliance with the law. PATH 
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Violations involving turns that are re- 
quired or prohibited by traffic controls 
are clear-cut and readily determined; 
either the turn is made or it is not. There 
may be a question as to whether the con- 
trol device—the sign, signal, or marking 








13. Right turn around parked ve 
hicles. 
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14. Left turn from two-lane, one-way 
into two-lane, one-way road. 
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15. Left turn from two-lane, one-way 
road into two-lane, two-way road. 


PROPER PATH 
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16. Left turn from two-lane road into 
four-lane undivided road. 
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17. Left turn from two-lane road into 
four-lane divided road. 
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18. Left turn from four-lane, undi- 
vidied road into two-lane road. 
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Exhibits 11 to 18. These drawings are in 
tended to help you visualize the proper 
path for making various turns. You Must 
determine if turns are properly made and, 
if not, take enforcement action. The 
proper path will depend to some extent 
on the size of the vehicle (note truck in 
Exhibit 12). Left turns should be made 
from as far to the left as possible. In 
turning from a one-way street, this is the 
left-hand lane. If a driver attempts to turn 
from the right or ‘“‘shaded”’ lane take en- 
forcement action (Exhibits 14 and 15). 


NI 
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gave adequate indication of the re- 
quirement, but the fact of the turn is 
rarely disputed. Determining whether a 
turn, such as those specified in Exhibit 
11-18, has been made correctly is another 
matter, however. You must judge whether 
the position in the roadway is such that 
enforcement action is required, and you 
have only a few seconds in which to ob- 
serve the position. 

Visualize the proper path. For each 
vehicle making a specific turn there is a 
proper path which meets the require- 
ments of law set forth in Exhibit 1. So 
long as the vehicle remains entirely with- 
in that path, there can be no question 
whatever that the turn has been made in 
the correct manner. When you observe 
a vehicle making a turn, visualize this 
path. The path will be different for right 
and left turns, for wide and narrow road- 
ways, for divided or undivided trafficways, 
and also for different types of vehicles. 
Several considerations are important in 
visualizing the proper path. 

Right turns must be made as “close 
to the right curb as possible,” when enter- 
ing or leaving the intersection. Thus the 
proper path extends to the right edge of 
the roadway. What is the tolerance al- 
lowed? At what distance from the right 
curb is the driver in violation? Two con- 
siderations govern this: 

Safety: The vehicle turning right must 
not be so far from the right curb as to 
allow another following vehicle to squeeze 
between it and the curb or edge of the 
roadway. Remember that some small cars 
and motorcycles can squeeze into rather 
small areas. The vehicles should not be 
more than about five feet from the right 
edge. 

Lane. Where lanes are marked on the 
road, the correct path does not extend 
beyond the marked lane. The correct 
path may not extend the full width of 
the lane if this would put a small, nar- 
row vehicle more than five feet from the 
right. 

Right turns for large vehicles. Proper 
paths for common right turns are shown 
in Exhibits 11 and 12. Where the right 
edge of the road makes a sharp turn (a 
radius of less than 15 feet) long vehicles, 
especially trucks, cannot keep a uniform 
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distance from the edge. They simply 
cannot turn so sharply. Therefore the 
proper path must be wider than either 
entering or leaving the turn or some- 
times, when streets are narrow, when 
entering and leaving. However, the path 
must not be so wide as to allow space for 
a vehicle to overtake on the right, and 
especially the path must not be such that 
a swing left to make a right turn around 
a sharp corner would suggest prepara- 
tion for a left turn. Consequently the 
proper path for large vehicles is wider as 
they leave the intersection than when they 
enter. (See Exhibit 12.) 

Right turns at intersections where cars 
are parked should follow a path around 
those cars as shown in Exhibit 13. 

Left turns are made as far to the left 
as possible without encroaching on the 
part of the road which is reserved for 
vehicles moving in the opposite direction: 

1. On one-way streets where there is 

no traffic from the opposite direc- 
tion this position is at the left edge 
of the roadway. See Exhibits 14 
and 15. 

If there is no center lane marked, 
the correct position (maximum dis- 
tance to the left) is the center of 
the roadway. 

The correct position is at the cente! 
line if one is present. 

The extreme left boundary may be 
indicated by a barrier line (usually 
a double yellow stripe) dividing the 
roadway for traffic moving in op- 
posite directions. Exhibits 16, 17, 
and 18 show the proper path for 
various left turn situations. The 
width of the left turn path is gov- 
erned by the same considerations 
as the right turn. In fact, a left 
turn from a one-way street to a 
one-way street is precisely like a 
right turn with respect to size of 
vehicles and presence of parked 
cars except that left and right are 
reversed. 

Most left turn violations occur when 
the vehicle crosses the centerline before 
entering the intersection and/or leaves 
the intersection on the wrong side of the 
centerline. This kind of turning move- 
ment results in cutting the corner short 
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and may cause an accident. The turning 
vehicle may clip a car legally stopped in 
the traffic lane or it may turn directly in 
front of an approaching vehicle. Where 
no painted centerline or crosswalk exists 
at an intersection, you can determine if 
the turn is legal by sighting an imaginary 
prolongation of curb lines or roadway 
edge in relation to the turn being made. 
The legal requirements for a left turn are 
the same whether or not centerlines or 
crosswalks are painted. In either case, en- 
forcement action may be taken. 
Improper areas. Just as there are legal 
turning paths on the roadway there are 
areas which are Clearly illegal. In the 
turning diagrams previously referred to, 
these are shown as heavily shaded areas. 
In general they are areas which are 
reserved for traffic going in the opposite 
direction or for traffic moving in the 
same direction but in another lane. 
When the entire vehicle is in the illegal 
area during a turn a clear violation has 
been committed and there is no doubt 
that enforcement action should be taken. 
Vehicles which are neither completely 
in the proper path nor completely in the 


improper area are technically violating 
the law. Whether or not you cite for such 
technical violations depends on the pol- 
icy of your department. As a rule, cite all 
vehicles which remain more than three 
feet outside of the proper path for a dis- 


tance of at least 10 feet. 

Obstacles to proper turns may be pres- 
ent in the form of street repairs, con- 
struction, excavations, disabled vehicles 
and snowbanks. Visualize the best turn- 
ing path around those obstacles and take 
action accordingly, but remember an ob- 
stacle in the road does not permit the 
driver to drive wherever he pleases. 

Take enforcement action whenever 
drivers swing around and cut in front of 
vehicles that are momentarily stopped at 
an intersection; if a motorist turns in 
front of a bus or car loading or unloading 


passengers, for example. This is extremely 


hazardous action. An accident can occur 
when the momentarily stopped vehicle 
starts up. Also, the vehicle may have 
been stopped to let a pedestrian cross in 
front of it. 

Sometimes the manner of turning can 
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be determined by tire tracks left on the 
surface of an intersection covered by 
fresh fallen snow or rain. Such tracks, if 
identified as coming from a_ particular 
vehicle, will readily tell if the driver 
entered or left the intersection in the 
proper path. If you use this as the basis 
for citation, call it to the violator’s at- 
tention. 

From the standpoint of traffic safety, 
proper turning movements are much 
more important in some places than in 
others. 

For example, suppose that a car com- 
pleting a left turn on a two-way roadway 
does not leave to the right of the center- 
line of the roadway entered, There are 
no other cars within three blocks in either 
direction. Although, strictly speaking, 
this is an illegal turn, there is no actual 
hazard. However, the same act at a high 
volume intersection would be not only 
illegal but also hazardous. 

You may justify enforcement action if 
the hazard is great in the turn violation. 
Action which includes both a hazard and 
illegal action would clearly warrant a 
citation. Whereas the act which is only 
technically illegal, but not actually haz- 
ardous, might not be considered sufficient 
for penalization by the court. Remember, 
however, that a person who makes an 
illegal though non-hazardous turn is 
developing bad driving habits. Such hab- 
its can be carried over into the more 
hazardous situation. Therefore, it is better 
to call these things to the driver's atten- 
tion before the more dangerous action 
occurs. 

Probably the most hazardous of all 
illegal turns is the “U” turn at or near the 
crest of a grade where the turning ve- 
hicle cannot be seen by approaching 
drivers within 500 feet as prescribed by 
the standard law. You should cite any 
driver making this type of illegal turn, 
as well as repremanding him for com- 
mitting a dangerous act. 

Right turns into private drives or alleys 
offer a few special problems. Right turns 
of this kind may be treated like any other 
right turns except that when the drive is 
narrow, the proper path may have to be 
wider before entering to allow the car 
to turn. Some people do not like to slow 
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down to make the sharpest possible turn 
and swing to the left half of the street or 
road to make a sweeping right turn. 
Watch for this violation and cite those 
drivers who make a wide turn instead of 
slowing before entering drives and alleys. 

Left turns into drives or alleys present 
a different problem. Visualize a proper 
path which will give a good turning radius 
for the vehicle and enforce on that basis. 
If a vehicle making a turn from a wide 
road into a narrow drive stayed on the 
right half of the road until it was op- 
posite the entrance of the drive, the turn 
could not be made. The violation to 
watch for in this situation is driving on 
the left half of the road to make a very 
gradual turn into the private drive. Re- 
member that filling stations and drive-in 
businesses have private drives and the 
rules also apply to entering and leaving 
these establishments. 


Elements of Turning Violations 


Elements which must be proved to 
support a charge of violating laws gov- 
erning turning and signaling intent to 
turn are derived from the laws. In a way 
they summarize the law. The elements 
enumerated below are based on the stand- 
ard law. They may not apply in your ter- 
ritory if your laws differ from the stand- 
ard law as described in Exhibits 1 and 2. 

Common elements. For all turning and 
turn-signaling violations, certain elements 
are the same. You must be able to prove 
these elements in order to cite for a 
violation. 

1. The person charged was driving. 

2. The act took place on a roadway, 

that is, on part of a public street or 
highway. 

The action involved a vehicle or 

bicycle as specifically defined, but 
not necessarily a motor vehicle. 

4. The act was not to avoid collision. 

Prohibited turns require proof of three 
additional elements: 

la. At least one sign, pavement 
marking, signal or other control 
device clearly indicated to an 
approaching vehicle or bicycle 
that the turn was forbidden for 
vehicles in all lanes as in the 
particular lane in which the 


violator was moving. 
The turn was made at a point 
where drivers should know that 
turns are prohibited without 
signs, for example a right turn 
into the far roadway and a left 
turn into the near roadway of 
a divided highway. 
Or, a general regulation pro- 
hibiting the turn made, for ex- 
ample a “U” turn in a business 
district or on a bridge. 
The prohibition was in effect at the 
time of the violation. 
The turn prohibited was actually 
attempted or completed. 
Mandatory turns require three addi- 
tional elements similar to those for pro- 
hibited turns. 

1. At least one sign, pavement mark- 
ing, signal or other control device 
clearly indicated to approaching 
vehicles or bicycles that the turn 
was required of vehicles in the par- 
ticular lane in which the violator 
was moving. 

The requirement to turn was in 
effect at the time of the violation. 

3. The turn was not made. 

Improper turns require one additional 

element: 
The vehicle or bicycle making the 
turn left the proper path for a 
right or left turn. This element 
must be described in terms of the 
law which specifies this path. 

Omission of a turn signal 

three additional elements: 

1. A turn was made from one lane 
across One or more other lanes. 

2. Other traffic, a vehicle, bicycle, or 

pedestrian was present and might 

have been affected. 
3. No visible signal was given. 


requires 


Improper signal requires three addi- 

tional elements: 

1. A signal was given, 

2. Other traffic, a vehicle, bicycle or 
pedestrian—was present and might 
have been affected. 

a. A turn was made but it was not 
the turn indicated by the signal, 
or 

b. The signal did not clearly in- 
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dicate the intent of the driver, 
or 

The signal was given less than 
100 feet before the turn was 
begun, or 

The signal indicated a turn 
which was not made and the 
signal was not discontinued 
while the vehicle or bicycle 
was stopped and waiting to 
turn. 

Careful observation during regular 
patrol is the accepted way to detect most 
turning and signaling violations. Give 
special attention to locations where viola- 
tions would be likely to create immediate 
hazards: curves, crests of hills, and in- 
tersections. 

Situations under which prohibited turns 
occur frequently are of two kinds. Each 
must be carefully distinguished: 

1. Where control devices are difficult 
to see. 

2. Where drivers are impatient and at- 
tempt to move ahead of traffic. 

In either situation, it is easy to detect 
violations and proper to cite drivers for 
violations. 

Do not concentrate on places where 
control devices are difficult to see in order 
to make a few quick arrests, People may 
unintentionally disobey signs which are 
too small, poorly placed, badly lighted, 
frequently obscured by trucks, or often 
dirty. If you find such places report them 
to the traffic engineering department or 
similar agency so that better signs may 
be provided. Improved signs at such 
places will be a real service to traffic and 
will greatly reduce the need for enforce- 
ment. 

Where drivers attempt to move ahead 
of traffic. At some places there is a 
tendency for motorists who want to get 
ahead of the traffic stream to turn from 
an improper lane when the proper lane 
is occupied. This is especially likely to 
happen under one or more of the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

1. Traffic making the turn is heavy 
and cars back up waiting for the 
turn. 

At traffic signals where cars must 
wait for turns. 
Turning from a one-way street. 
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Where the turning lane is marked 
“right turn only” or “left turn 
only.” 
Where a marked route makes a 
turn from one city street to an- 
other. 

6. Where auxiliary turning lanes are 

provided. ' 

The motorist who makes a “double 
lane” turn is often an aggressive in- 
dividual who has overtaken and passed 
half a dozen or more cars patiently wait- 
ing in line for the turn. Watch for this 
situation. Make a record of places where 
double turning is common. Visit them 
frequently to look for violations. Often a 
few drivers will regularly violate at a 
certain point. A_ relatively minimum 
amount of enforcement may stop such 
violations. 

Illegal double left turn. Legally, left 
turns must be confined to the lane next 
to the center unless signs specifically per- 
mit turning movements from a second 
lane. A driver turning left from any lane 
other than the one next to the center may 
cut in front of other cars which he as- 
sumes, but does not know, are going to 
turn left. The driver in the lane next to 
the center has the option of turning left 
or continuing straight ahead except where 
the lane next to the center is designated 
as “Left Turn Only.” Turning from 
any other lane is legal only when the 
lane is specifically marked for turning. 
An intersection marked to permit double 
left turning is shown in Exhibit 19. 

Illegal double right turn. The same 
general situation as discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph prevails with respect to 
right turns. Unless the lane is specifical- 
ly marked to permit double right turning, 
cite for a violation. 

Stationary observation may be used to 
advantage in detecting turning violations 
because they are concentrated at specific 
points. Place yourself at the most advan- 
tageous location near the roadway where 
you can best observe the turning move- 
ments involved. Park your patrol vehicle 
in a legal parking space as near to the 
intersection as possible and headed in.the 
direction toward which the most common 
turn is being made. This will enable you 
to begin pursuit of the violator with the 
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Exhibit 19. Double left turn is permitted at this intersection, but unless lanes are 
marked to permit double left turn, take enforcement action if double turn is made. 


least possible interference with the flow 
of traffic within the intersection. If you 
are on foot patrol, place yourself at the 
edge of the intersection from which most 
turns are being completed. This will pro- 
vide you with an opportunity to step off 
the curb and into the intersection to halt 
the violating driver as he leaves the inter- 
section. Should you station yourself at 
the point of the intersection where the 
turn begins, you will have little oppor- 
tunity to apprehend the violator. 

Failure to signal a turn may be ob- 
served when any driver make a turn. If 
you have a choice concentrate on places 
where many left turns are made. This 
is one of the most common violations. 
Remember this is a separate violation 
from improper turning and a separate 
citation may be issued. It is a particu- 
larly appropriate violation for patrolmen 
on foot to enforce, especially when di- 
recting traffic. Remember, bicyclists must 
also signal to make turns. Do not bother 
looking for signaling violations when no 
other traffic, pedestrian, or vehicle can 
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be affected. 

Making illegal turns and failure to 
signal are momentary violations, but be- 
cause they can occur only at certain 
places they are easy to detect. Both in- 
volve clear-cut violations. Little evalua- 
tion is necessary. Evaluation is impor- 
tant, however, in appraising the manner 
in which turns are made or signals are 
given. 

Not all turning violations are as obvi- 
ous as that shown in the photograph at 
the beginning of this article, where 
the offending driver is turning from the 
wrong lane and cutting across the path 
of other moving vehicles. Your job is to 
detect not only flagrant violations of this 
sort, but the less obvious violations as 
well. 

Obtaining evidence of turning viola- 
tions in connection with accidents is cov- 
ered in the Traffic Accident Investigator’s 
Manual Fer Police. Baker, J. Stannard. 
612 pages, The Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
$7.50 * 
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TURNING VIOLATIONS in one of a series of operational level publications 
developed and published by the Traffic Institute for use in training po.ice and 
other traffic officials. Turning Violations will be available soon in 81% by 11 
inch manual format, three-hole punched for ring binder. For special quantity 
prices on this and other Institute training and reference publications write: 
Director of Publications, Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 
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The new 


Evidence 


Handbook 


By Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher 


THE EVIDEN 


bound in hard cloth cover $5 per copy 


The new Evidence Handbook succeeds an 
earlier publication, the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, which was pub- 
lished originally in 1943 by the Traffic Institute. 
It went through six big printings during the 15 
years of its widespread use by law enforcement 
and legal authorities. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE IN GENERAL 

i Background « Evidence Defined and De- 

f scribed « Admissibility and Weight Dis- 
tinguished « Relevancy and Irrelevancy « Materi- 
ality and Immateriality « Competency and Incom- 
petency of Evidence and Witnesses « Impeach- 
ment of Witness « Judicial Notice « The Burden of 
Proof « Presumptions. 


HEARSAY RULE AND EXCEPTIONS 
Expressed Confessions and Admissions « 
i Tacit Admissions « Conversations in Pres- 
ence of the Defendant « Dying Declarations « Res 
Gestae Declarations « Public Records « Regular En- 
tries in the Course of Business « Matters of Pedi- 
gree « Former Testimony « Mode of Proving For- 
mer Testimony. 


DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

i Best and Secondary Evidence « History and 

| Scope « Preference as to Secondary Evi- 
dence « Maps, Diagrams, and Sketches « Photo- 
graphs « Enlargements « Color Photos « X-Rays « 
Motion Pictures e Memoranda and Notations « 
Accident Reports « Official Reports « Mechanical 
and Electronic Sound Recordings. 


THE CORPUS DELICTI 

Rule Stated « Reason for Rule « Degree of 
i Independent Proof Required « Identity of 
Perpetrator Not an Element of Corpus Delicti « 
Order of Proof « Manner of Proving Corpus Delicti « 
Corpus Delicti in Traffic Cases « Rule Does Not 
Apply to Judicial Confessions. 


Although retaining the clarity and concise 
style of the original, the authors revised and ex- 
panded the contents to give the book a broadened 
scope and greater depth, making it more useful 
to the law enforcement officer as a training text 
and to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers as an 
authoritative reference source. 


OPINION EVIDENCE 


i Opinion Evidence in General « Opinion 

$ Rule Stated « Particular Subjects of Descrip- 
tion «Other Matters of Ordinary Opinion. 
Testimony in Opinion Form « Expert Opinion Evi- 
dence « Qualifications of Expert « Matters of Expert 
Testimony « Hypothetical Questions « Manner of 
Stating Opinion. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

Circumstantial Evidence in General « Cir- 

cumstantial Evidence in Traffic Cases « 
Sufficiency of Circumstantial Evidence to Justify 
Conviction « Evidence of Character « Cross Exam- 
ination of Character Witness « Proof of Other Of- 
fenses Committed by Defendant « Tests, Experi- 
ments, and Demonstrations in and Out of Court. 


EVIDENTIARY PRIVILEGES 

Evidentiary Privileges in General « Distinc- 

tion Between Privilege and Competency of 
Witnesses « Privileged Communication Between 
Attorney and Client, Husband and Wife, Patient 
and Physician, Government and Informer, and to 
Spiritual Advisers « Privilege Against Self Incrim- 
ination. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 

General Counsel of the Traffic Institute, Mr. 
Donigan was assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
County, lL, for 18 years before joining the Institute 
staff in 1947. Mr. Fisher, Associate Counsel, came 
to the Institute in 1952 after serving as municipal 
judge of Lincoln, Nebr., for 14 years. Each has 
written other volumes and numerous articles. 
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WHAT HAPPENED? 


reity Microfilms © 
yoaversttt vote, Gelbines 
313 North let Stree 
Ann Arborn, Mich. 


A man was killed e « » 42 years old, married, three 
children. Struck by a black Buick sedan, license number . . . 


These are the facts about what happened, but they do not explain how and 
why it happened! Knowing what happened is not enough. What can be done to 
prevent future accidents through selective enforcement and other traffic safety 
programs depends upon knowing how and why the accident happened. The 
answer to these questions can be found only through sound, thorough accident 
investigation. 


The TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL was developed 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University as a training text for acci- 
dent investigation. It contains the most complete and detailed presentation of 
this subject published today. It has earned a national and international reputa- 
tion as the standard work in this field. Over 20,000 copies have been sold and 
are used today in police training courses and as reference manuals by police 
accident investigators, insurance investigators, safety officials, and others. 


Its 35 chapters cover the concrete operational problems of the accident in- 
vestigator as he faces the challenge of determining how and why the accident 
happened. Specific technical matters are illustrated by 352 photos, drawings, 
tables, and charts. Some of the important subjects covered are: Accident Recon- 
struction, Analysis to Determine Causes, What the Road Shows, What the 
Vehicle Shows. 


Seco §TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 


MANUAL 


ron rac INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL 


eS 617 PAGES, CLOTHBOUND $7,50 


jie (20 per cent discount on all orders of 25 or more copies.) 


Send in your order now, we will bill you later 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 


1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 




















